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Language Teachers and International 
Understanding 


HE status of languages in our public 

schools has probably never been lower 
than it was immediately after the Second World 
War. And yet our general public has probably 
never been more language conscious than it was 
at that period.! 

Our G.I.s came streaming back from the East 
and West, where they had been in contact with 
a dozen languages. In many cases, they had 
been able to use what language they knew, and 
had a thousand times repeated their regret that 
they didn’t know more. Throughout the War 
we had as a nation become conscious of other 
nations all over the globe and were beginning 
to regard them with neighborly interest and 
affection. Our citizens were beginning to under- 
stand the meaning of “give-and-take”’ in inter- 
national relations and the blustering formula 
“Jet ’em learn English’”’ was heard less and less 
often. To meet our commitments in various 
parts of the world an increasing number of 
Americans were selected for foreign positions 
partly on the basis of their knowledge of the 
language spoken in the area of their work. For 
example, it was my pleasure to observe that 
the vast majority of the American colony of 
officials stationed in Saigon in Indochina at the 
beginning of 1952 were able to get along in 
French. Indeed, many of them spoke French 
fluently and there were even two who spoke 
Vietnamese. 

And yet our educational system seemed to be 
out of touch with real life. Enrollments in 
language classes, both in school and college, 
were falling, relatively to the total number of 
students. Some colleges were giving up their 
language requirements. School administrators 
were maintaining that languages were not dem- 
onstrating their right to a place in the curricu- 
lum. 

It was small wonder then that language 
teachers felt themseives on the defensive. Often 
they worked in complete isolation, unappre- 


ciated by their colleagues in other fields. Cou- 
rageously they sought to explain the necessary 
place of languages in the shrinking world of our 
time, to interest oversized classes of indifferent 
adolescents in foreign languages, and to teach 
the complex language skills in the brief period 
of two years usually allotted to them for this 
purpose. How desperate their position was and 
how heroic their efforts we have only come to 
understand more recently. 

Happily we may now look back and realize 
that we hit absolute bottom and that we are 
already beginning to climb upward. Let us re- 
hearse briefly some of the signs of a new order. 
Some colleges are restoring the language re- 
quirement. Language conferences have begun 
to multiply all over the country, but it is not so 
much their increasing number as the fact they 
seem to be animated by a new spirit which is 
important. The Pacific Northwest Conferences 
of Foreign Language Teachers have created a 
feeling of solidarity and purpose among lan- 
guage teachers in the whole northwest area. 
The Barnard Conferences leading gradually to 
the Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages, to be held in Providence on 
April 9 and 10, 1954, have had a similar effect 
in the northeast corner of our country. It was at 
a similar language conference, a joint meeting 
of the Central States Modern Language Teach- 
ers Association, held in St. Louis in May, 
1952 that U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, delivered his call to language 
teachers and educators to introduce foreign 
languages into the elementary school. He con- 
tinued his valiant support of languages by or- 
eanizing in Washington in January of this pres- 
gnt year the National Conference on the Role 
of Foreign Languages in American Schools, 
meaning elementary schools. The Committee on 


1 An address given at the Meeting of the Association of 
Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States on No- 
vember 28, 1953 at Atlantic City. 
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Status and Practices under the able chairman- 
ship of Miss Emilie Margaret White reported 
to this Conference that there were some eighty 
communities in all parts of the country that 
were carrying on programs involving one or 
more languages in one or more elementary 
schools. 

It had taken over thirty years to develop 
these programs. In the nine and a half months 
between the time of that Conference in mid- 
January and November first the number of 
programs about which we know has more than 
doubled, and don’t be surprised if the number 
doubles again before the present school year is 
ended. 

One of the most promising events in the lan- 
guage field in the United States is the Modern 
Language Association Foreign Language Pro- 
gram. Supported by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation this three-year study has 
already in its first year greatly raised the morale 
of language teachers and has laid a firm founda- 
tion for what will surely prove to be a spectacu- 
lar improvement in language teaching. 

By a happy circumstance, at the same time 
that there has been so much activity in the 
language field at home the international scene 
has also been marked by unusual activity. I 
refer mainly to the UNESCO-sponsored Sern- 
inar held in Ceylon last summer, which I had 
the honor to direct. This Seminar represents 
UNESCO’s first expression of interest and first 
participation in the field of languages. Let me 
give a brief account of it. 

One of the divisions in the Department of 
Education in UNESCO concerns itself with 
education for living in a world community. It 
has been the concern of this division since 1947 
to organize a series of international seminars on 
this subject. After an initial seminar on the 
general subject of the teaching of international 
understanding, successive seminars have been 
organized around different subject-matter areas 
such as History, Geography, and so forth. This 
past summer it was the turn of Modern Lan- 
guages, and the full official title of the Seminar 
was: International Seminar on the Contribu- 
tion of the Teaching of Modern Languages to- 
wards Education for Living in a World Com- 
munity. Previous seminars had been held either 
in western Europe or in America, but this one 
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was held in Asia. I am sure that I need not 
underline the symbolic importance of this fact. 

The Seminar was attended by some forty 
persons from eighteen different countries. The 
largest delegations were those of Ceylon and 
the United Kingdom with seven and six rep- 
resentatives respectively. Then followed France 
with four delegates, India with three, and 
Japan with two. Represented by a single 
participant were Australia, Cambodia, Canada, 
Germany, Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Jordan, 
Pakistan, Thailand, Vietnam, and the United 
States of America. It is unnecessary to stress 
the fact that the various participants in the 
Seminar were mildly surprised to find that the 
United States was represented by a single 
delegate. Fortunately the quality of our repre- 
sentation made up somewhat for the lack of 
quantity, for Professor Norman McQuown of 
the University of Chicago, anthropologist and 
linguist of distinction, played an important and 
tactful role in the Seminar. To organize the 
presentation and to lead the discussion of six 
general topics UNESCO had appointed four 
professional advisors. I deeply regret that one 
of these, Professor Leon Dostert, Director of 
the Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
in the Georgetown Foreign Service School, 
was unable to attend since he could not 
be cleared in time. The remaining profes- 
sional advisors were: Professor Louis Landré, 
Professor of English in the Sorbonne, who led 
the discussion of the educational values of 
modern languages and the teaching of civiliza- 
tion. He was followed by Dr. Adolf Bohlen, 
President of the German Modern Language 
Teachers Association, who led the discussion 
of methodology. Professor Dostert’s place was 
taken by a committee of three, Professor Mc- 
Quown, Mr. Presswood of Great Britain, and 
Mr. McCusker of Australia, who presented 
audio-visual materials. The fifth and sixth gen- 
eral topics were: the psychology of language 
learning and language teaching and the prepa- 
ration of teachers. These two topics were ex- 
pertly handled by Miss S. Panandikar, Princi- 
pal of the Secondary Training College of Bom- 
bay, India. 

In the evening sessions the Seminar con- 
sidered such special topics as the language 
problem in South and Southeast Asia, the lan- 
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guage problem in the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration and the best 
age for beginning the study of a second lan- 
guage. In addition we spent a part of one morn- 
ing watching Mr. McCusker of Australia illus- 
trate his interpretation of the direct teaching of 
English by the use of graded patterns in the 
first grade of a local convent school. It was 
thrilling to see with what success he got these 
little Singhalese and Tamil children of about 
seven in ten minutes’ time to speak English 
within the limits of the patterns that he pre- 
sented. You can imagine the astonishment of 
the local English teacher, who had been strug- 
gling for six months to teach the children read- 
ing and writing without feeling that she had 
accomplished anything. I don’t suppose I have 
ever seen a more dramatic justification of the 
aural-oral approach. 

Let me summarize briefly what seemed to me 
the most important findings. These will be 
published ultimately in a volume published by 
UNESCO under some such title as Modern 
Languages and International Understanding. 

1. There was overwhelming agreement 
among the delegates that the best method to 
teach a second language was by the aural-oral 
approach, following the natural progression 
from hearing to speaking to reading to writing. 

2. There was a proper insistence by some 
that the teaching of the language skills should 
not lead one to forget the importance of the 
teaching of literature and civilization. 

3. There was general agreement that a sec- 
ond language is best taught by the introduction 
of graded patterns or structures. 

4. With respect to the best age to begin a 
foreign language, there was considerable hesita- 
tion. It has been traditional in all parts of the 
world to start a second language at the begin- 
ning of the secondary school, at the age of ap- 
proximately eleven. So deeply rooted is this 
tradition that there were many delegates who 
seemed reluctant to examine the arguments in 
favor of an earlier start. Others, however, and 
this included Miss Panandikar, readily admit- 
ied the persuasiveness of these arguments and 
insisted that they should be tested by expe- 
rience. On the whole, the experiments in our 
country will be watched with greater and 
greater interest. 


5. Everyone was of course disposed to grant 
the fact that the study of modern languages 
has high educational values, values which have 
been represented formerly by the study of the 
classics. 

6. It was contended by a majority of the 
delegates that language is inseparable from cul- 
ture and that such a people as the Ceylonese, 
for example, are quite right to insist that their 
basic schooling be conducted in the mother 
tongue instead of in English. 

7. It was properly contended that there was 
great need in many parts of the world for re- 
search in language teaching and for linguistic 
analysis. 

8. There is a need for regional conferences 
to carry on the work of this International Con- 
ference. 

9. There seemed to be an obvious need for 
closer cooperation between countries in the 
matter of language teaching and therefore a 
need for improved international language or- 
ganization. 

10. It was pointed out that in order that 
there be better international organization in 
the language field the organization on the 
national level needed to be improved in many 
countries. 

In conclusion I believe that it is fair to say 
that the UNESCO Seminar was successful. 
After a preliminary period of some days of 
hesitation and possible suspicion there devel- 
oped very rapidly a great spirit of cordiality 
and friendliness. Almost all of the delegates 
worked extremely hard not only by attending 
the long sessions but also by preparing com- 
mittee reports on each of the six general topics, 
which were debated and revised at the end of 
the conference for the use of UNESCO but not 
for publication. It was clear that most of the 
delegates were intensely serious and were going 
to carry back to their countries detailed reports 
of what they had learned. The cause of inter- 
national cooperation was most certainly ad- 
vanced by this Seminar and will probably con- 
tinue to be advanced as the participants from 
the various corners of the world continue to 
communicate with one another and with 
UNESCO. 

As we contemplate this national and inter- 
national scene, we have every reason to be 
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encouraged by so much activity and so much 
progress. We also have every reason to be chal- 
lenged by all that remains to be done. The 
question before us is: What can the language 
teacher in the United States do to advance in- 
ternational understanding? 

1. The first thing, I suppose, is for each indi- 
vidual teacher to broaden his own horizons and 
to improve his own competence in the field of 
language, literature, civilization, and related 
fields. This obviously involves thought, study, 
travel, the organization of workshops and sem- 
inars, and so forth. 

2. The language teacher needs constantly 
to reexamine his aims and objectives and the 
conditions necessary for achieving them. It will 
quickly become apparent then that we cannot 
hope in two years to accomplish what in most 
countries of Europe and in the rest of the world 
is accomplished in a period of from six to nine 
years, that is, to enable students to master the 
very complex skills involved in learning a sec- 
ond language. 

3. In order to speak of the language teaching 
field with authority and in order to be able to 
produce evidence convincing to the skeptical 
layman the language teacher should become 
more and more research-minded. He should 
observe much more carefully and scientificaliy 
what he is doing and organize experiments in 
order to demonstrate the validity of his ideas 
and methods. 

4. If the foreign-language teacher is to play 
an important role in building world peace, he 
should begin by eliminating the “civil war” 
which goes on quietly between language teach- 
ers on the one side and administrators, linguists, 
social studies teachers, educationists on the 
other. Nothing is to be gained by these smolder- 
ing hostilities. Differences of opinion should be 
welcomed as the necessary condition for fruit- 
ful discussion. The realization that experts in 
these adjoining areas can help us do a more 
competent job in our field will also result in a 
friendly cooperation which in turn will make 
them understand that foreign languages can 
help them in their respective areas. For exam- 
ple, foreign language teachers can readily 
profit by learning from the linguists the lesson 
that a foreign language is above all a living, 
that is, spoken idiom. And social scientists can 


learn from foreign language teachers that one 
of the most vital of the social sciences is foreign 
language. 

5. The foreign language teacher then should 
realize and should bring others to the realiza- 
tion that foreign languages occupy a central 
position in the building of international under- 
standing and good will. 

6. It is the responsibility of foreign language 
teachers to make their colleagues, their admin- 
istrators, and the general public understand 
vividly what conditions are necessary to a 
mastery of their very complex field. Thus they 
must demonstrate persuasively the necessity of 
starting language instruction early and I mean 
by early in the first grade of the elementary 
school at the latest. It is the teacher’s responsi 
bility to make the administrators and the gen- 
eral public understand that present conditions 
in most high schools, under which the teacher 
faces oversized waves of undisciplined adoles- 
cents and has to spend most of his time and 
energy in futile discipline, makes of the teacher 
not a professional but a slave. He has neither 
the time nor the energy to assign and to check 
on necessary written work nor does he have 
the time to water his own intellectual roots by 
reading. This is one of the most pernicious as- 
pects of American education and language 
teachers must join forces with other teachers 
if this evil is to be cured. 

7. The foreign language teacher should 
cooperate with his fellows in strengthening the 
language organizations to which he belongs and 
in creating a sense of solidarity and of progress. 

8. He should cooperate with teachers in 
other fields. Teachers working in isolation feel 
helpless. Teachers working in small groups sepa- 
rated from others become resentful and envious 
of imagined privileges enjoyed by other groups. 
All of this can be eliminated by a sense of re- 
sponsibility to one’s self, to one’s colleagues, 
and to the profession at large. It seems to me 
that one practical way to achieve this objective 
is for language teachers to join in creating a 
foreign language department in the National 
Education Association. 

9. It is highly desirable that language teach- 
ers cooperate with state authorities in the re- 
examination of certification regulations. As the 
situation now stands, qualified language teach- 
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ers are not certifiable in many cases and in 
many other cases unqualified language teach- 
ers are certifiable. 

In conclusion, let the foreign-language 
teacher take the lead in the campaign to pro- 
fessionalize teachers in this country. There is 
no reason that they should not take the lead. 
They are among the most thoroughly trained, 
the most widely traveled, the best educated of 
our teachers and are fully capable of exercising 


this leadership. Furthermore, they occupy a 
central position in promoting better inter- 
national understanding and good will, for 
language is the main key to this understanding. 
I personally have every confidence that they 
will accept this challenge and will exercise the 
highest kind of leadership. 


THEODORE ANDERSSON 
Yale University 





CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association will be held in Detroit, April 30-May 1, 1954, with headquarters at the Park 
Shelton Hotel, Woodward Avenue at Kirby. Those planning to attend should make their 
reservations early. Dr. Clarence Wachner, Director of Language Education, Board of 
Education, Detroit, is the Local General Chairman. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


If your subscription expired with the issue of December, 1953, please send your renewal 
NOW to the Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri, or to the treasurer of your local member association, in order to insure 
continued delivery of your copies of the Journal. 





BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN LANGUAGE METHODOLOGY 


The Modern Language Journal wishes to call the attention of the language teaching 
profession to the Bibliographies of Modern-Language Methodology, 1946, 1947, 1948, pre- 
pared under the general direction of Professor James B. Tharp, published by the College 
of Education, Ohio State University. This excellent compilation fills the gap of the years 
during which the MLJ did not publish its annual Bibliography of Methodology. 





Russtan Leaching Materials: New T exts and 
Further Peda gogical Needs 


DECADE ago the teacher of Russian was 

obliged to depend upon imported text- 
books for his classroom manuals.* At that time 
there were literally no texts prepared by Amer- 
ican instructors and especially intended for use 
in our classrooms. Those who are at present en- 
gaged in teaching Russian, or who contemplate 
doing so, can no longer complain of the scarcity 
of such materials. The past ten years have wit- 
nessed the publication by North American 
Slavists of a considerable number of texts, 
mostly beginners’ manuals. The majority of 
these were discussed by the writer in a talk pre- 
sented at the seventh annual meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic and 
East European Languages, New York, Dec. 29, 
1950, and which was later printed in the Mod- 
ern Language Journal." 

Two years have elapsed since the above text- 
book survey, and as we shall see in the following 
remarks, teachers of Russian have continued to 
be active in preparing new pedagogical materi- 
als, thus filling the gaps felt so acutely in the 
early ’40’s, when international developments 
necessitated the teaching of Russian on an un- 
precedented scale. 

Those who have followed closely the progress 
and growth of Russian instruction in the United 
States can scarcely be unaware of the implica- 
tions which its very newness, as well as its un- 
stable position in American college curricula, has 
for the quality of the teaching and of the text- 
books. It is a fact that a number of the texts 
today available were brought out in the great- 
est haste by persons who had not the benefit of 
any real experience in teaching the language. 
The writers of texts for French, German, or 
Spanish, on the other hand, have at their dis- 
position the benefit of decades of experimenta- 
tion with methodology in those modern lan- 
guages. In the case of Russian, this was virtually 
non-existent and textbook writers were forced 
in large measure to improvise. 

In contrast with French, German and Span- 


ish, also, Russian is by no means a well-estab- 
lished subject in college curricula. Although few 
educators will deny that it is important to teach 
Russian, and further colleges are introducing 
such courses, it is likewise true that institution 
after institution has continued to eliminate 
them from their offerings. The Committee on 
the Teaching of Scientific and Technical Rus- 
sian of the American Association of Teachers of 
Slavic and East European Languages recently 
conducted a survey to determine the status of 
scientific Russian instruction and Russian 
teaching in general. The following represents 
part of their findings: 


“Indeed more institutions previously offering Russian 
have dropped such courses or are about to drop them, than 
the number which indicate an intention to add them to 
their curriculum. Since a few large institutions which have 
an adequate Russian program cannot carry the burden of 
the whole country, measures for improving the general 
situation are immediately imperative.’” 


The above committee attributed the drop in 
great measure to the makeshift character of 
Russian instruction and to the inadequacy of 
the available text book materials. 

It is obvious that such a situation does not 
encourage the publication of new texts. The re- 
luctance of publishers to accept new manu- 
scripts for a market so unsteady and so unpre- 
dictable, is understandable, especially in the 


* Read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Lan- 
guages, Methodology Section, Hotel Lenox, Boston, Dec. 
27, 1952. 

1 “A Decade of Russian Teaching: Notes on Methodol- 
ogy and Textbooks,” Modern Language Journal, XXXV 
(April, 1951), pp. 263-279. 

2 Report of the Committee on Teaching Scientific and 
Technical Russian, American Association of Teachers of 
Slavic and East European Languages, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 15, 1951. The committee 
consisted of Messrs. Gershevsky, Friedl, Ginsberg, 
Harsky, Tolpin, Znamensky, Mrs. Turkevich, and was 
headed by Nicholas W. Baklanoff, a staff member of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, which issued the report. 
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face of heavy printing costs and the additional 
burden of subcontracting for work in the Cyril- 
lic alphabet. Hence a vicious circle is set in mo- 
tion. Too few teaching materials are produced 
because the demand is small and unreliable; the 
demand is small and unsteady because, in part, 
textbooks fail to make the study of Russian 
either simple or attractive enough to hold the 
students. In French, German, and Spanish, by 
contrast, the large and stable demand encour- 
ages publishers to bring out what amounts toa 
flood of new texts each year. 

Nevertheless, despite the above remarks, 
which border on pessimism, real progress is be- 
ing made in the field of methodology and text- 
book writing. A great deal of serious thinking 
and experimentation is being devoted to the prob- 
lems in teaching Russian. As evidence of this, 
attention is invited to the following list of meth- 
odological articles appearing during the past 
two years: 


Selected Bibliography of Methodological 
Articles Appearing Between 
the Years 1950-1952 


Davidson, Roland G., ‘‘Rules as Tools for the 
Beginning Student of the Russian Lan- 
guage,’ Modern Language Journal, XXXVI, 
(February, 1952), pp. 137-139. 

Friedl, Berthold, ‘‘The Stiengazeta or Bulletin 
Board Newspaper,” AATSEEL Bulletin,’ 
IX (December, 1952), pp. 22-24. 

de Graaf, Frances, ‘‘The Verbal Aspect in Rus- 
sian,’ Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(May, 1952), pp. 220-222. 

Hayden Jr., Joel B., “Starting Russian in a 
Secondary School,” AATSEEL Bulletin, IX, 
(June, 1952), pp. 75-77. 

Lemieux, Claude P., ‘Improving Our Russian 
Textbooks,” AA TSEEL Bulletin, 1X (March, 
1952), pp. 45-47. 

Parker, Fan, ‘““‘The Teaching and Development 
of Russian Vocabulary,” Modern Language 
Journal (March, 1952), 135-136. 

Partridge, Harry B., “‘Transliterating the Rus- 
sian Language,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (February, 1952), pp. 87-89. 

Pervushin, Nicholas, ‘“The Importance of Syn- 
tax in Teaching the Russian Language,” 
AATSEEL Bulletin, VII (March, 1951), 
pp. 36-37. 


Senn, Alfred, “Folklore in Slavic Studies,” 
AATSEEL Bulletin, X (Sept, 1952), pp. 3-4. 
Wirén, Nina, “Crossword Puzzle for an Hors 
D’Oeuvre,” Modern Language Journal, 

XXXVI (March, 1952), pp. 148-150. 

A Guide to the Teachers of the Russian Language 
in America. 

This pedagogical journal, published in Rus- 
sian, appears bimonthly and contains nu- 
merous articles on methodology, and reports by 
teachers of Russian, on their problems, tech- 
niques and accomplishments. It is edited by 
N. P. Avtonomoff, 1000 East 11th Street, Med- 
ford, Oregon. 

With respect to texts and other teaching ma- 
terials, the principal items appearing during the 
past two years, as well as several earlier items, 
are surveyed below. In general the survey is 
limited to materials prepared by North Amer- 
ican teachers, although several items by Brit- 
ish Slavists are also listed and examined. 


A. BEGINNING TEXTBOOKS 


Elementary Russian. By Ivar Spector (Abbott, 
Kerns and Bell Co., Portland, Oregon), 1951, 
x, 60 pp. Offset. 


This manual was designed primarily for stu- 
dents in the Correspondence Study and Exten- 
sion Courses, which have been offered at the 
University of Washington for the past fifteen 
years. It is intended for one semester of work. 

The text contains 14 lessons, and aims to in- 
clude only the most essential grammatical 
points. The introduction, which presents the al- 
phabet and pronunciation, are generally ade- 
quate, although somewhat more attention ought 
to have been paid to such sounds as the “erry”’ 
and other difficult sounds. 

The approach followed is the grammar-trans- 
lation method. The choice of words for the vo- 
cabularies is excellent, but some of the lists ap- 
pear excessively lengthy. The author is to be 
commended for the practicality of the sentences 


3 The Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of 
Slavic and East European Languages, usually referred to as 
the AATSEEL Bulletin, is highly informative and practical 
for those interested in teaching and research in the Slavic- 
East European field. It is edited quarterly by W. W. 
Langebartel, Box 326, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Subscription price: $3.00 per year. 

4 Subscription: $3.00 per year. 
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in the exercises, which closely resemble the type 
of phraseology likely to be encountered in read- 
ing newspapers and similar materials. 

A number of reading selections are provided, 
on such topics as economics, geography, etc. An 
interesting feature is the section on songs (pages 
47-53). 

Professor Spector’s manual is a contribution 
to the field of brief texts, intended for those who 
wish to acquaint themselves with the barest es- 
sentials of Russian. 


Russian Picture Dictionary and Grammar. By 
Lt. Col. Michael S. Mirski (U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y.), 1950, 80 pp. 
Mimeographed. 


This manual is not at present available, ex- 
cept to cadets of the U. S. Military Academy, 
where it is in use for the second year. The text 
consists of three parts. Part I is a picture dic- 
tionary containing 24 pages of pictures. Objects 
on each page are centered about specific sub- 
jects, such as the family, the home, tools and 
machines, nature, etc. Part II consists of a pic- 
torial grammar and exercise book, based prin- 
cipally on the words presented in Part I. It fea- 
tures a number of short sentences accompanying 
the pictures. Grammatical phenomena are in- 
sofar as possible pictorially presented. For ex- 
ample the case relationships are introduced by 
showing a bird inside, behind, before a cage, and 
so on. The author also attempts to convey pic- 
torically qualities of various objects, action 
verbs, and the like. 

In Part III an alphabetical index of all Rus- 
sian words in the book is presented. By refer- 
ring to it the student can match any picture in 
the book with the corresponding word or words. 
A grammatical index is found at the end of the 
volume. 

Obviously a method of this type requries that 
the teacher be very much at home in the Rus- 
sian language, and that he exercise considerable 
resourcefulness and ingenuity. 

Col. Mirski deserves credit for elaborating 
this attractive manual, and it is to be hoped 
that the book will ultimately be available for 
sale not only at the Academy book store, but 
also on the general market. The author utilized 
pictorial texts published in Russia in writing 
this text. 


B. READERS 


Graded Russian Readers. Books One to Five. By 
Otto F. Bond and Gerorge V. Bobrinskoy 
(D.C. Heath and Co., Boston), xvi, 288 pp. 


The contents of the reader are as follows: 

Book one: Taman, by Lermontov, adapted 
and edited by F. Marshak-Sobotka. 

Book two: The Stationmaster and A Shot, by 
Pushkin, adapted and edited by Fruma Gott- 
schalk. 

Book three: Bela, by Lermontov, adapted 
and edited by F. Marshak-Sobotka. 

Book four: Three short stories, by Turgeney, 
adapted and edited by Reason A. Goodwin and 
George V. Bobrinskoy. 

Book five: The Provincial Lady, by Turgeney, 
adapted and edited by Reason A. Goodwin and 
George V. Bobrinskoy. 

The format of the Heath-Chicago reader 
series scarcely needs elaboration here. The em- 
phasis in the five books of this collection is upon 
action-filled narrative. In general the selections 
and the adaptations of them have been felici- 
tous. Book five, consisting of a short play by 
Turgenev, is excellent for its dialogue, and may 
be used as a basis for conversational practice. 

Abundant and varied exercises are provided. 
However no exercises accompany the fifth book. 
Footnotes explain difficulties and translate new 
words or expressions upon their first occurrence. 
In these footnotes non-basic or uncommon 
words are placed in brackets. The end vocabu- 
lary contains all words and expressions used in 
the book, including verb forms. The total basic 
vocabulary appears to be somewhat under 1000 
words. 

It is difficult to find fault with a reader so 
painstakingly prepared. Nevertheless, it would 
perhaps be desirable to continue this series to 
include 20th century stories and materials, since 
for students interested primarily in a mastery of 
colloquial Russian works from the 19th century 
classics have obvious limitations. 

This valuable reader is suitable for use as 
early as the first semester or quarter of Russian, 
and for intermediate classes. 


Intermediate Russian Reader. By Natalie Dud- 
dington (D.C. Heath and Co., Boston), 1952, 
172 pp. 
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The present book is intended to be a sequel to 
Duddington’s First Russian Reader. The stories 
are longer, and naturally also more difficult. 
The section devoted to explanatory notes (pp. 
107-118) is relatively brief, and the notes are 
largely limited to clarifications of idiomatic ex- 
pressions. 

The stories appear to be gradated in difficul- 
ty. The initial selections of the reader are quite 
simple, a very important feature for intermedi- 
ate readers, so many of which discourage stu- 
dents by the difficulty of the selections at the be- 
ginning. More than half of the text comes from 
Soviet literature, and the remainder from Tik- 
homirov’s anthology Veshnie Vskhody, and the 
Russian classics. In all there are approximate- 
ly forty selections, including numerous poems. 

The selections from Soviet authors are made 
up mostly of episodes from World War II, such 
as extracts from Simonov’s Days and Nights. 
Excepting, of course, the poetic selections, the 
emphasis of the materials is predominantly on 
action, rather than description or philosophic 
preoccupation. Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostoyevski 
and other classical writers are well represented. 

No exercises are provided. The vocabulary 
appears wholly satisfactory. This text helps to 
fill the gaps which exist as regards intermediate 
readers. 


Modern Russian Reader for Intermediate Classes. 
By Lila Pargment (Pitman Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York), 1952, viii, 232 pp. 


The book is intended for those who have had 
a minimum of two semesters of college Russian. 
The eighteen selections consist almost exclusive- 
ly of narrative or story material, about half of 
them from Soviet authors and the remainder 
from classical writers. The material from clas- 
sical authors includes extracts from Gorki, 
Chekhov, Tolstoy, and others, while the selec- 
tions from Soviet authors is made up largely of 
episodes from World War II, as well as the 
satire Mafusail, a family farce in one act about 
a philandering official, and Krivoshein’s play 
“Housewarming,” dealing with the roguery of a 
landlady and her two exuberant roomers. In 
the preface Professor Pargment states that she 
has chosen such materials as would “appeal to 
and satisfy the mentality of an adult.” 

Abundant exercises accompany each of the 


eighteen selections. Oral-aural questions are in- 
cluded. A desirable feature is the “Brief sum- 
mary” corresponding to each selection, and 
which is designed to insure the thorough assim- 
ilation of a small amount of material by means 
of dictation, oral reading, aural comprehension, 
oral or written paraphrases, or any other de- 
vices that the teacher may wish to employ. Ex- 
planations of difficulties are given in footnotes. 
The vocabulary appears comprehensive. 

This reader gives every indication of careful 
preparation and represents a contribution to 
the neglected field of intermediate Russian 
readers. The materials chosen by Mrs. Parg- 
ment are largely unduplicated in other readers. 
It is to be noted that she has left the texts virtu- 
ally unaltered. This means, in effect, that de- 
spite Mrs. Pargment’s attempt to gradate the 
selections, the bulk of the material will afford 
the student practice in reading Russian as it 
actually appears in newspapers and standard 
works, rather than the simplified versions which 
some readers present. 

Perhaps the inclusion of some descriptive- 
factual material might be desirable in interme- 
diate readers in general. 


Gore ot Uma. By A. S. Griboyedov. Edited by 
D. P. Costello (Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don and 114 Fifth Ave., New York), 1951, 
xxvii, 202 pp. 


This is one of the few Russian classics edited 
for class use. The play, the title of which has 
been translated as “The Misfortune of Being 
Intelligent,” was written in 1833 by Griboye- 
dov while he was minister to Persia. It is a satir- 
ical picture of Moscow society about 1820, It has 
been termed by critics as a monument of Rus- 
sian colloquial speech, and although archaisms 
do occur in it, the play still provides a valuable 
introduction to the Russian colloquial manner. 

This edition is an example of careful and 
thoughtful preparation. The introduction pre- 
sents the basic facts regarding Griboyedov, his 
period, and the style and meter of the play. 
Sixty-seven pages of notes explain difficulties, 
archaisms, and supply background information. 

No vocabulary or exercises are included, fea- 
tures which will undoubtedly be missed by cer- 
tain teachers. 

It is to be hoped that the appearance of this 
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well-edited literary text will stimulate colleagues 
to bring out similar editions of other Russian 
literary classics. 


Crime and Punishment. By F. M. Dostoyevski. 
(Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
and 32 E. 57th St., New York) 1951, 587 pp. 


The prefatory note, by Elizabeth M. Hill, 
Professor of Slavonic Studies, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, informs us that this accented edition of 
Dostoievski’s masterpiece was prepared in that 
department. The present edition, based on that 
of the YMCA-Paris press, was in part subsi- 
dized by a special Treasury grant, on the advice 
of the Foreign Office Sub-Committee on Sla- 
vonic and East European Studies and on the rec- 
ommendation of the University Grants Com- 
mittee. 

This is, to the reviewer’s knowledge, the long- 
est stressed Russian text now available. As such 
it is a genuine contribution and helps alleviate 
the scarcity of prepared reading materials for 
advanced classes. No introduction, notes, or 
vocabulary are included, perhaps due to con- 
siderations of space. 


Chuzhé6y Rebénok. By V. Shvarkin. Edited by 
Nicholas Golub (University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn.), 1952, 102 pp. Offset. 


This is a reader suitable for intermediate and 
advanced classes. Professor Golub, as he in- 
forms us in the preface, selected this play, first 
published in Moscow in 1934, for its rich con- 
versational vocabulary and idiomatic content, 
as well as its humor, which often borders on the 
slapstick. 

The comedy, the title of which may be trans- 
lated as “Somebody Else’s Child,” consists of 
three acts, accounting for 45 pages of the edi- 
tion. The remainder is made up of vocabularies 
and notes. For each page of text there is at the 
end of the reader a “page vocabulary”’ corre- 
sponding to it, and explaining new words, 
idioms, references and difficulties. There is no 
alphabetical vocabulary as such, a feature which 
certain classroom teachers will miss. No exer- 
cises are provided. 

Professor Golub’s example may, it is hoped 
motivate others to bring out low cost editions 
of Russian texts by utilizing the offset process. 
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The Saga of the Sergeant. By V. Ivanov. Edited 
by G. A. Birkett (Oxford University Press, 
London and 114 Fifth Ave., New York), 1952, 
79 pp. 

This little paper-bound reader is a classroom 
edition of a long short story written by V. 
Ivanov, during World War II. It tells of the 
adventures of a sergeant who is sent to carry 
the regimental colors from a small detachment 
cut off by the Germans to staff headquarters, 
through territory occupied by the enemy. 

The original language has apparently been 
retained without simplification or abridgment. 
According to the introduction, it is “intended 
primarily for students making their first ac- 
quaintance with a continuous text after a pre- 
liminary course of basic grammar.” 

A total of 23 pages are taken up by the story 
itself. It is significant to note that virtually an 
equal number of pages are devoted to explana- 
tory notes. These notes deserve commendation 
for their full and clear explanations of the difh- 
culties and peculiarities of the text, which is rich 
in idiomatic expressions. The end vocabulary is 
also excellent, irregularities being pointed out, 
and beth the perfective and imperfective infini- 
tives given. 


A Russian Area Reader for College Classes. By 
Gordon H. Fairbanks, Helen E. Shadick and 
Zulefa Yedigar (Ronald Press, New York), 
1951, vi, 204 pp. 


The appearance of an area reader for Rus- 
sian is indeed a significant event, especially in 
view of the emphasis upon area courses today, 
and the interest on the part of students in the 
practical application of Russian in the military 
and government service, etc. The present book 
is intended for those who have already covered 
basic grammar, and may be undertaken in the 
second or third semester. 

The reader, through the selections, aims to 
afford students a basic acquaintance with the 
geography, history, peoples, and institutions of 
Soviet Russia. Each chapter is divided into two 
parts. The first consists of a list of from 8 to 30 
sentences, utilizing important grammatical and 
idiomatic construction and expressions, and 
with parallel English translations. These are in- 
tended to facilitate the understanding of the 
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reading passage immediately following, in the 
second and longer part. 

In the reviewer’s opinion it would have been 
advisable to include at least one chapter on 
Russian literature or literary history, even a 
sketchy knowledge of which is basic to the 
study of a given area. 

Everything considered, this text deserves to 
be regarded as one of the most useful and care- 
fully prepared manuals available to teachers of 
Russian today. 


C. CONVERSATION BOOKS 


Spoken Russian for Siudents and Travelers. By 
Charles E. Kany (D. C. Heath and Co., Bos- 
ton), 1951, xv, 256 pp. 


This manual represents a reworking of 
Kany’s “Spoken Russian” series. The text is 
divided into three parts, of gradated difficulty, 
and with conversations on a great variety of 
topics. A new feature is the use of a modified 
type of phonetic transcription for all expres- 
sions in the first ten lessons. The system em- 
ployed appears somewhat less unwieldy than 
most transcriptions which often give the impres- 
sion of being far more formidable than the 
Cyrillic alphabet itself. 

Another new feature is the inclusion of ex- 
ercises in the book, intended for class use and 
for self-instruction. The introduction includes a 
brief guide to pronunciation, which might prof- 
itably be expanded. The appendix contains a 
brief 26-page skeleton grammar to which ref- 
erence is made by number from time to time 
in the footnotes to the conversations. 

This is in general a valuable manual for ele- 
mentary and intermediate conversation. Cer- 
tain instructors may take issue with Professor 
Kany’s inclusion of the English translations, on 
opposite pages, of each sentence and expression 
of the Russian text. 

The format is extremely attractive. 


Say It in Russian. By N. C. Stepanoff (Dover 
Publications, New York), 1951, 124 pp. 


This book, edited by N. C. Stepanoff, of the 
Russian Translation Bureau of New York City, 
is based upon and supersedes his Handbook of 
Modern Russian Conversation, which appeared 
in 1945. A comparison of the two reveals that 
the newer text is to a large extent a condensa- 


tion of the former work, containing, with some 
omissions and additions, substantially the con- 
tent of the earlier manual. 

The booklet, only 2}X4 inches in dimen- 
sion, fits easily into a pocket or purse, and as 
such is extremely convenient for those who like 
to carry such materials with them for random 
moments of study. 

The conversations cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, topical vocabularies being provided. The 
author employs his own system of translitera- 
tion to provide an approximate pronunciation 
for each word. 

This manual supplements the series, which 
already includes French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. It is extremely economical, and may be 
purchased with a 7-inch non-breakable record 
(78 rpm) illustrating the main sounds of Rus- 
sian in sample words and expressions. 


D. SPECIAL TEACHING AIDS AND 
REALIA 


Russian in a Hurry. By Victor Manakin 
(Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex.), 1951, v, 65 pp. Mimeographed. 


The purpose of this manual is not to serve 
as a regular text but rather as a guide or addi- 
tional aid. The author attempts to present 
basic facts of Russian grammar and usage, word 
formation, in the form of convenient lists and 
tables. 

It is encouraging that efforts are being made 
by teachers of Russian to prepare manuals and 
aids designed to assist the student in mastering 
the rich inflectional system of this language. To 
the reviewer’s knowledge this manual is not on 
the general market. 


A Basic English-Russian and Russian-English 
Vocabulary (Thrift Press, Ithaca, New York), 
1948, 46 pp., Offset. 


This booklet is in effect a miniature diction- 
ary. Altogether it contains 4,700 entries, half in 
the English-Russian, half in the Russian-Eng- 
lish part. As no scientific word frequency count 
has as yet made its appearance, the compiler, as 
he admits in the preface, exercised his own dis- 
cretion in selecting basic words. Within its 
limited scope the compilation appears quite sat- 
isfactory. In a revision, it is suggested that it 
would be helpful to list verbs in both the perfec- 
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tive and imperfective forms. This work should 
be of use to students at the elementary and in- 
termediate levels. 


Vis-Ed Vocabulary Cards: Russian (Visual Ed- 
ucation Assoc., 230 West Fifth Street, Day- 
ton, Ohio), 1951, 1000 cards. 


Although the set contains 1000 cards, the 
number of words is actually more than triple 
that amount, as many of the cards contains 
supplementary entries listing derivatives. The 
selection of basic words, according to the pub- 
lishers, comes from a correlation of vocabularies 
of popular college texts. It is not designed espe- 
cially for reading or for conversational pur- 
poses, but rather to serve as a convenient mini- 
mum from which both reading and speaking 
vocabulary may be developed. 

The selection appears sound, except for the 
occasional inclusion of some obvious cognates. 
The cards are divided into groups of twenty, 
and are numbered consecutively to aid cross-ref- 
erence. A convenient little pamphlet is sup- 
plied with each set, containing a numerical 
listing of the total vocabulary, as well as excel- 
lent directions and suggestions to the student 
on the effective use of the cards. 

Packets of 300 blank cards are also available 
from the publishers for expanding and aug- 
menting the basic vis-ed set. 

As wartime experience demonstrated, espec- 
cially in military and government intensive 
courses, the flash cards are a valuable aid to 
language mastery. 


Russian Crossword Exercises.’ By Nina Wirén. 
(Open Book Shop, 989 Broad Street, Bridge- 
port, Conn.), 1952, 20 pp. 


Although intended for use with Essentials of 
Russian by von Gronicka and Zhemchuzhnaya- 
Bates, this interesting booklet may be em- 
ployed by any students of Russian. There are 
altogether 20 crossword puzzles, some of them 
designed to afford practice in the application of 
specific grammatical points. For example, the 
puzzle on page three concerns itself with time 
expressions and the imperative while that on 
page five emphasizes the short form of the ad- 
jective, as well as reflexive verbs. 

There is a great scarcity of this type of ma- 
terial for the use of Russian classes and conver- 
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sation clubs, and it is to be hoped that Profes- 
sor Wirén’s example will stimulate others to 
bring out similar materials. After all the mas- 
tery of such a highly inflected language as Rus- 
sian is to a large extent an onerous task, and use 
should be made of every possible aid which 
serves to lighten the learner’s load and to lend 
enjoyment to the learning process. 


Russian in Song. By Anna Lavaska (University 
of Washington Press, Seattle, Wash.), 1949, 
78 pp., Offset. 

The writer of this text, now an instructor in 


Russian at the University of Washington, was 
formerly a singer of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Her purpose, announced in the preface, is that 
of employing “the song asa teaching instru- 


ment.” 

The manual consists of twenty-four Russian 
songs, old and new, which Miss Lavaska con- 
siders to be the most representative and at the 
same time the most useful for teaching pur- 
poses. Each song is presented in a unit consist- 
ing of: Russian text, English translation, by 
Miss Lavaska’s students, music. As for the 
music the original folk melody is used, a second 
voice is added, as is a simple accompaniment 
which anyone possessed of a rudimentary know!- 
edge can play. 

This collection, from al] indications, has been 
prepared with utmost care and skill, and fills a 
real need in the field of Russian teaching ma- 
terials and realia. 


Russkii Pesennik (Russian Song Book) (Thrift 
Press, Ithaca, New York), 1947, 47 pp., Of- 
set. 


This convenient little paper-bound song book 
contains 36 songs including such well-known 
selections as ‘‘Dark Eyes,” “‘Snowstorm,”’ etc., 
as well as some less familiar songs. A translation 
into English of each selection is furnished in the 
latter part of the booklet. The publications of 
the Thrift Press are extremely low-priced and 
song books such as this are thus easily within 
the means of most students. 


5 Please consult Miss Wirén’s article on the use of cross- 
word puzzles in the classroom: “Crossword Puzzle for an 
Hors D’Oeuvre,” Modern Language Journal, XXXVI, 
(March, 1952), pp. 148-50. 
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Film 

A cooperative film project sponsored, by the 
Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the American 
Asso. of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages, makes available short and feature 
films in Russian at a low-cost rate, if six or more 
institutions agree to show them within a period 
of approximately one month. Interested in- 
structors are invited to write to Dr. Fan 
Parker, Department of German, Brooklyn Col- 
lege 10, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The above examination of recent teaching 
materials for Russian classes indicates that real 
strides are being made toward filling the many 
gaps still existing in the field. It is a healthy 
phenomenon that an increasing amount of re- 
alia and special aids are being brought out, 
designed to simplify the study of Russian and 
to make it more interesting. This is infinitely 
preferable to the attempts sometimes made by 
teachers of Russian to demonstrate that Rus- 
sian is really a very simple language. Although 
it is true that the difficulty of this tongue has 
been grossly exaggerated, the fact remains that 
no language with such a highly developed in- 
flectional system and a strange alphabet can be 
considered easy. 

Turning now to future needs, we first con- 
sider beginning texts. No manuals designed for 
a full year’s work have appeared during the past 
two years. As has been pointed out, the years 
1944-1950 may be regarded as the heyday of 
textbook production. As a result, an abundant 
supply of beginning texts is now available. The 
preparation of new manuals can scarcely be 
justified, unless the authors can actually offer 
new approaches and not merely new and allur- 
ing book titles. 

New approaches are possible if prospective 
textbook writers will examine carefully the re- 
sults and the lessons of the last decade of Rus- 
sian teaching in classrooms throughout the 
United States. Apropos, the scholar who would 
undertake such a survey would render a great 
service. Furthermore with the imminent ap- 
pearance of Professor Harry Josselson’s Russian 
Word and Idiom Count, it will apparently be 
hecessary to part with some of our most cher- 
ished beliefs regarding the teaching of Russian 
grammar and vocabulary. Dr. Josselson has 
found that on the basis of frequency, the per- 


fective might well be taught earlier than is the 
case ordinarily. Likewise the very high frequen- 
cy of the genitive case probably justifies greater 
and earlier attention to this grammatical phe- 
nomenon. 

In an excellent article entitled “Improving 
Our Russian Textbooks.’* Professor C. P. 
Lemieux of the U.S. Naval Academy points out 
that beginning texts, in order to appeal to as 
wide as possible a public become in effect all- 
purpose manuals, combining the features of 
self-educator, reader, and reference grammar 
for both student and teacher. Many specialists 
who have a definite need for a reading know- 
ledge of Russian hesitate to spend a whole year 
acquiring the background for such a skill. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Lemieux recommends the prep- 
aration of a series of manuals built on a com- 
mon plan but teaching pronunciation, grammar, 
and reading in terms of the specialized vocabu- 
lary of a given field. According to him: “There 
is no reason why a student in a limited objective 
reading course should not be standard material 
by the end of the first semester in a two-hour 
per week course.” 

In addition, it appears to this observer that it 
would be desirable to prepare a text, similar to 
those existing for French, Spanish and German, 
designed exclusively for those who wish to ac- 
quire a reading knowledge of Russian. In sucha 
text, the wealth of exercises usually included 
for oral and written practice could largely be 
replaced by well-annotated reading selections 
illustrating essential grammatical points and 
building vocabulary. 

Although several excellent conversation man- 
uals exist, these are largely suited for use at the 
elementary and intermediate levels. There is 
need for a conversation text intended primarily 
for the advanced level. A fine model for such a 
text may be consulted in the form of Tyre and 
Tyre’s Speaking Spanish,’ which utilizes inter- 
esting dialogues and narrative, abundant exer- 
cises in idiomatic construction, and pictures. 
This text, brought out at the height of the Good 
Neighbor Policy was an immediate success, to a 
large extent because it went far beyond the 
average conversation book and provided the 
student with effective models and patterns for 


® AATSEEL Bulletin, TX (March, 1952), pp. 45-47. 
7 Henry Holt and Co., 1944. 
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conversation on an advanced level. 

In the field of dictionaries there is a good sup- 
ply of Russian-English works, mostly by So- 
viet compilers. As for Anglo-Russian diction- 
aries the supply leaves something to be desired. 
As Professor Lemieux points out in his article, 
mentioned above, such works ought to be com- 
piled in the English rather than the Russian- 
speaking world. Such a dictionary as O’Brien’s 
New Russian-English and English Russian Dic- 
tionary® although quite usable and practical in 
its present form, if considerably expanded, 
would become one of the most valuable items 
available to student, teacher, and linguist alike. 

As regards visual and other pedagogic aids, 
the supply is still pitifully small. The teachers of 
French or Spanish have at their disposition a 
veritable storehouse of such materials. In the 
January 1952 issue of the Modern Language 
Journal, for instance, a five-page article by 
Ruth Wasley may be be seen, entitled ‘“‘Sources 
of Realia for the Teacher of French and Span- 
ish,” reflecting the abundance of such items. It 
is to be hoped that such aids as training films, 
film strips, slides, student newspapers, joke 
books, pictorial materials and the like will also 
be brought out and made available to teachers 
desirous of infusing their classroom work and 
the proceedings of their Russian club with gen- 
uine vitality, color, and interest. 

By far the most considerable lacunae are to 
be found in the field of readers. The supply is 
best with respect to elementary readers, al- 
though there is room for further intermediate 
readers. However, with respect to advanced 
reading material the situation is as yet general- 
ly unsatisfactory, despite some valuable addi- 
tions noted above. Most of the material avail- 
able for use consists of short stories and extracts 
of plays and novels by classical and Soviet au- 
thors. In contrast with the situation in the Ro- 
mance languages, where a large number of 
literary masterpieces are available in classroom 
editions supplied with introduction, explana- 
tory notes and vocabulary, pitifully few Rus- 
sian works have received such treatment. Until 
such texts are prepared the outlook for the 
quality of teaching at the advanced level will 
continue to suffer from a severe handicap that 
even the most competent ard resourceful in- 
structor will be unable to overcome. 








There is great need for classroom editions of 
such classics as Tolstoi’s War and Peace. Con- 
sidering the length of such a novel, use prob- 
ably ought to be made of summaries and 
abridgments. Other masterpieces equally in- 
teresting and important await the editor’s 
hand. As for factual reading materials, there is 
a real need for manuals which will provide read- 
ings on a wide variety of subjects, including geog- 
raphy, history, economics, folklore, etc. This 
is in effect area study material which needs to 
be edited and annotated with the greatest of 
care, and presented in such a way that text- 
books will not become instruments of propa- 
ganda. Newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and 
books, many of them to be found in the Library 
of Congress or large university libraries, may be 
used for source material, in an effort to lend real 
variety and interest to area study materials, 
which, as presented today in many readers, ap- 
pear dull and lifeless. 

It ought to be brought to the attention of 
teachers of Russian that a new source of un- 
edited reading materials for the intermediate 
and advanced levels is The 
Chekhov Publishing House of the East Europe- 
an Fund, 387 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y., on 
the basis of grants received from the Ford 
Foundation, is publishing works of comtempor- 
ary Russians in exile, such as V. Nabokov and 
G. P. Fedotov, as well as reprints of classical 
writers. This publishing house offers at moder- 
ate cost a wide selection of novels, short stories, 
essays and plays, quite varied in topic and set- 
ting. Many of these items would lend them- 
selves admirably to classroom editing. 

Thus it is that today, at the turn of 1952, the 
teacher of Russian finds himself moderately 
well supplied with teaching materials. However 
until certain gaps, which we have attempted to 
indicate above, are filled, Russian instruction 
cannot come of age. Real opportunities and 
needs exist for further contributions by Slavists 
both in the form of methodological experimen- 
tation and improved teaching materials. It is to 
be hoped that such contributions will not be 
long in appearing. 
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HE purpose of this article is to show the 

role which Philology can play in the learn- 
ing and teaching of a foreign language. I pro- 
pose to show that all of the divisions of linguis- 
tics can be brought into use even in elementary 
teaching. The principal aim of this use is to 
help students see the practical value, the logical 
connection between words which they already 
know in English and those which they will 
presently know in their new language. A lin- 
guistic approach can be an invaluable supple- 
ment to class textbooks and can awaken the 
intellectual curiosity of inquisitive minds about 
the nature of words. Everybody wonders why 
words are what they are. There are definite rea- 
sons for this. Students can be made conscious 
of the fact that words are not chance sounds 
which at some time or other were assigned to 
objects, actions, or qualities. Some of our most 
commonly used words have connotations and 
origins of which even the educated know little. 
To give even to elementary students who are 
interested in learning things an introduction to 
linguistic science, history, etymology and se- 
mantics will not confuse them, does not consti- 
tute a digression, except in the right direction, 
and is definitely not a waste of time. 

Many people do not realize the amount of 
interest which is prevalent today even among 
the lay public concerning words, their ways, 
origins, and uses. Modern daily newspapers 
carry columns in which common word etymolo- 
gies are given in words which anyone can 
understand. These etymologies are unfortu- 
nately often the work of sincere journalists 
rather than of linguists and are calculated to 
awaken interest rather than pretend to scien- 
tific linguistic accuracy. 

When students see that here is a new lever 
by which a language can be opened up, the 
use of which is at the same time enjoyable, 
profitable, practical and interesting, they begin 
to feel a sense of value for any new fact dis- 
covered. It is enlightening to learn for the 
first time that the Latin of the Romans has 
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really been handed down to us in a modified 
form as the various Romance Languages and 
that its elements have spread into and influ- 
enced greatly all of the main languages which 
we know. 

Any language is a mirror of the history of 
those who speak it, their sociology, climate, 
literature and knowledge. Its vocabulary has 
been built by a composite fusion of all the 
events which the peoples have experienced. For 
instance, the discovery of the new world, its 
exploration and the experience with the Ameri- 
can Indians gave to all vocabularies many new 
words. The English word “barbecue” comes in- 
directly from the Indian word for the rack on 
which fish and meat were cooked or roasted. 
Any time the people of a country have any con- 
tact with those of another the matter has 
linguistic and philological significance. 

I agree in principle with the distinguished 
linguist, Robert Politzer,' that a linguistic ap- 
proach to language instruction is a sure way to 
arouse interest and will put deeper meaning 
into language study. However, I believe that 
this approach could best be used in the actual 
daily instruction in the classroom. As interest- 
ing and informative as an occasional lecture on 
general linguistics might be to a large group of 
elementary students, I believe that it would be 
far less effective, less likely to capture students’ 
attention and give lasting results than having 
linguistic facts interspersed on occasion in ac- 
tual instructional periods. It seems to me that 
it would be more valuable when a word arises 
in a vocabulary or in a reading passage to ex- 
plain its origin, its variable connotations and 
general nature then and there. Questions are 
always best answered immediately as they are 
asked. To say, ‘‘We’ll come to that next week, 
and I’ll explain it then” is a sure way to cause 
an abortion of nascent enthusiasm. To cite an 


1 Robert Politzer, “Linguistics in the Elementary Lan- 
guage Course.” Modern Language Journal. Vol. 35, 1951; 
pp. 314-18. 
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example of what I would do for a word: écrire 
has appeared in a vocabulary. It is not enough 
to say simply that it is the equivalent of ‘to 
write.”’ I tell students that it was derived from 
Latin scribere. Those who have had Latin thus 
have their vocabulary reviewed and the mem- 
ory of this old friend strikes in them a respon- 
sive chord. If the students have not had Latin, 
they thereby will be exposed to a bit of it— 
sometimes it will stick. For the satisfaction of 
others and information of all I note that it exists 
in Spanish as escribir and in German as schrei- 
ben, and gives us in English the words manu- 
script, scripture, scribble, scribe, describe, pre- 
scribe, conscribe, circumscribe, and in addition 
other derivatives almost too numerous to men- 
tion. All students will be impressed by the fact 
that Latin, contrary to what they have always 
been told, is not a dead language, but is very 
much alive and is living in the persons of its 
children. Thus, a striking lesson has been taught 
showing the interrelation and kinship of all 
languages. Those who have had no Latin do not 
fail to notice that they are at a disadvantage 
scholastically in comparison to those who have. 
After realizing such possibilities as this, anyone 
who would say that study of Latin or foreign 
languages does not help students understand 
English is wrong. 

It may be said, possibly truthfully, that there 
are not enough teachers of elementary lan- 
guages who know enough about linguistic 
theory and comparative linguistic tendencies 
to be able to make such an approach possible 
on any large scale. However, there are some 
who because of their training and experience 
are quite capable of expounding on philological 
and linguistic history. If there are few who are 
capable, then language departments might do 
well to give more training in historical lin- 
guistics to their graduate students, particularly 
those seeking the Ph.D. If the studies and ex- 
periences required of a candidate for a Ph.D. 
in languages do not make him a better teacher 
of elementary classes, then something is out of 
line which should be adjusted, and it might be 
well to re-examine requirements for the doc- 
torate. By far most of the work done in the 
teaching profession is the instruction of classes 
—usually undergraduates. A very small propor- 
tion of a professor’s productive activity is 


devoted to research, yet his training has been 
as heavily inclined towards research as his work 
is towards teaching. In other words he is not 
doing that which he was trained to do. A reverse 
in these proportions should help bring an end 
to languages poorly taught. 

Interest in words, their origins, and their 
histories is easily inspired even in the slower 
students. Rarely does a day pass but that some- 
one asks for the derivation of some word in 
English speech, perhaps one not directly con- 
nected with the lesson, but usually one sug- 
gested by something he has read. The one who 
asks has come to realize the utility of language 
study because of the connection between al! 
languages. Students are thereby encouraged to 
be inquisitive and to have a passion for the 
real meaning of words. It is true as has been 
said that if the unlearned attempt too much 
etymology, there will inevitably be some inac- 
curate associations. But what of it? For every 
incorrect association there will be established 
at least a dozen correct ones, giving a net gain 
which will far outweigh the one error. Encour- 
agement of such inquisitiveness would be worth- 
while if for no other reason than that it might 
set a mind which otherwise might be bored or 
unoccupied to thinking in a logical manner. The 
study of grammar and vocabulary can be made 
as lively and interesting as a treasure hunt for 
new things which arise because of the associ- 
ation made between one language and another. 
Few words can be found in a vocabulary which 
do not have some related association with an 
English word. 

Although a student has had no Latin, he can 
profitably be informed that French livre comes 
from Latin liber and exists in Spanish as 
libro. The same Latin word gives us, in English, 
library and other related words. This will lead 
an alert student to ask: “What is the French 
word for library?” At first he will be taken 
aback a bit by bibliothéque, but when he is re- 
minded that it is derived in part from Greek 
B:Bdos which gives us Bible and bibliography, 
he is amply rewarded for his question. Further- 
more it would be criminal in reference to Jiber 
not to caution students to be careful not to con- 
fuse this with the Latin word libra meaning 
pound which gives us in French Ja livre and in 
Spanish Ja libra. Nor should we leave the sub- 
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ject until we tell them that from this Latin 
libra we get the English abbreviation for pound, 
ib. This will not fail to bring smiles of gratitude 
from students and a frequent remark: “I had 
always wondered about that.” If anyone thinks 
that any time has been lost on such an excur- 
sion as this into philology and semantics, let 
him take account of what has been learned 
about comparative linguistics in the process. 

Some may say that these associations could 
have been made by the students themselves. 
There is an element of truth here, but the an- 
swer is that few of them would do it. Sometimes 
we are forced to wonder why some students 
cannot give us the French word for English 
possible, although it has occurred in vocabulary 
or reading. Transfer of words and recognition 
of cognates does not take place necessarily 
automatically. Students must be trained to look 
for cognates, to transfer values and to note 
characteristics of words in a semantic sense 
before they can do so readily; but they can be 
taught to the extent that they will not look at 
words in two dimensions only, but will see them 
standing out from the page in the third dimen- 
sion, so vivid is their perception of the philologi- 
cal changes and associations. Care must be 
taken to warn students of false cognates, but 
these can usually be avoided by exercise of 
common sense in an alert mind which will note 
the absence of a mental connection although 
the eye detects one. Students reach the point 
that they can see the fallacy of haphazard as- 
sociations. One of the best teaching devices is 
this recognition of cognates, and it is too often 
not used. In all of the elementary language 
instruction which I had years ago nobody ever 
pointed out the simple fact that French avoir 
and English have are the same word. 

The study of a foreign language by which a 
person can be induced to take interest in his 
own language as a science will give him a depth 
of perception which will make it possible for 
him to begin to understand the nature of 
linguistic science in general and will give him a 
desire to probe deeper into the study of words 
for his own profit, pleasure, amusement, and 
at times even his amazement. This is the type 
of schooling which will enable a person to help 
educate himself; thus language study will have 
served a high purpose. We say that we teach 


languages as living, usable things. This is true. 
Our main purpose is to teach the language, but 
if in doing so we do not on the side teach a few 
other things, then we have not realized our 
highest capabilities. If after having studied a 
foreign language a student is not a better 
educated person, aside from his knowledge of 
the language, if he will not thereby be a better 
business man, if he will not be a better math 
teacher, a better chemist, a better well rounded 
citizen, then we have failed. Learning to speak 
a language is fine, a worthy accomplishment— 
worthwhile in itself. However, a great majority 
of those who study a foreign language will never 
use it for speaking purposes. There must be 
some great abiding values—tangible or mental 
values—to compensate all who have studied it. 
Only by such a by product can we fully justify 
our profession. Knowledge of one’sown language 
along with the ability to use it is one of the 
most important keys to the door of success in 
any profession. We can know a thing well only 
to the extent to which we understand it. This 
deep knowledge of our own language can best 
be gained by comparing it with another. 

If we are tired of complaining and hearing 
the complaint that students have no taste for 
languages, the time has come to season them 
with a touch of linguistic sauce and help create 
an appetite where one scarcely existed before. 
As an illustration of what I mean and with 
every intent at modesty, one of my students 
recently said to me: “I did not intend to like 
French, but I do.” I do not attribute her change 
in attitude to the natural beauty of the French 
language, nor to her instructor’s ability as a 
teacher, nor to his enthusiastic personality, but 
to the approach used in teaching her. 

This is a day when the practical value of a 
subject is the criterion of its adjudged worth. 
Language study can have this practical value 
in being a key to better understanding of one’s 
own language and of all others. Students like 
to solve puzzles and answer riddles. The estab- 
lishing of the relation between an English word 
and its parents, whoever they may be, and 
whether or not they be legitimate, as well as its 
French and Spanish cousins, can be an interest- 
ing game. 

Most elementary language students enter 
the course under the misconception that they 
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know nothing about it at all, and that here is 
something entirely different from anything 
they have ever seen before. The more success- 
ful a teacher is in making them see that they 
actually do know something already, that this 
is not so different, and that it has a definite 
relationship to what they already know, the 
more likely he will be to retain their interest 
and create more of it. A good first day’s assign- 
ment might be to ask students to bring in a 
list of French words which we have borrowed 
into English speech. If the instructor gives them 
a number of examples, such as encore, biscuit, 
unique, lieutenant, allendant, rayon, restaurant, 
café, he will help them know what to look for 
and will set their thought processes into well 
ordered motion. The next day the students 
will bring to class interesting lists. This will 
give them a sense of accomplishment and make 
them feel that this isn’t as bad as they were ex- 
pecting. Furthermore, every such list usually 
contains a few words which even the instructor 
had not previously noticed. If these words were 
simple cognates with exactly the same meaning 
in French as in English, they would not awaken 
nearly the interest they do when students are 
told that although these words were borrowed 
directly, they often have meanings which are at 
least somewhat different from the original 
meanings. One thing which always awakens 
interest is the foreign terms on restaurant 
menus. Many of the things of which we had al- 
ways heard are really rather prosaic when trans- 
lated into English. Such as, crépe-suzelle, 
pilé de foie gras, consommé, éclairs, ragout. 
There is no student who does not have his in- 
terest awakened, not to mention his palate 
titillated, by these explanations and dainties. 

It is advantageous to recall to students the 
general principle of sound shifts between lan- 
guages such as Grimm defined. Usually they 
follow definite patterns, such as Latin pater 
giving French pére and Spanish padre, yet 
English father and German falter. To make this 
doubly impressive care should be taken to em- 
phasize that these are not isolated shifts but 
that they occur in most similarly spelled words. 

If students are shown that French accents 
indicate usually the omission of an “‘s,” an asso- 
ciation is started which makes é/at suggest state 
or estate; écouter>scout; féle>festival. This 


applies to any word and makes students 
suspicious of any accent as having a skeletal 
“‘s” lurking in its closet. It leads them to make 
intelligent guesses as to the meaning of words 
which they have never seen before—many of 
which are correct, if done logically and intelli- 
gently. What a joy it is and what personal sat- 
isfaction it gives students when they realize 
that they have been correct even to the extent 
at times of postulating the Latin word from 
which words under consideration were derived. 
I tell my students when they can look at French 
hutire and know it is oysier they have attained 
a fine degree of linguistic transfer. 

Students can be made to see the interrelation 
of languages in general, and although idioms 
often differ from language to language, it be- 
comes apparent that as different individuals 
express themselves differently, so do peoples. 
This helps immeasurably to remove the atti- 
tude often expressed, that “‘those people are 
peculiar. Why don’t they talk as we do?” 
Through logical and unprejudiced thinking, 
students come to realize that often other peo- 
ples express themselves better than we do and 
that it is we who are peculiar. 

Starting with the fact that pronunciation 
usually follows the line of least resistance and 
that apocopation and abbreviation are natural 
to peoples, it is easy to explain that journal 
becomes plural journaux because in times past 
it was found to be easier to pronounce than 
journals. Words such as aujourd’ hui and irreg- 
ular verbs can best be explained by comparing 
them to shoes which if used constantly will 
some day wear out. Then it will be necessary to 
repair them again and again with the result 
that at times they no longer ressemble their 
original forms. Those which have been used 
least have required less repair, or none at al! 
and seem almost as good as new. 

From the standpoint of morphology, if 4 
student is told that the French future tense is 
formed by adding the endings to the infinitive, 
he is left to understand this annexation as 4 
mechanical fact—no more. However, if he is 
told that these endings are actually the present 
tense of avoir, and that historically the future 
tense was formed from the necessity of saying, 
“to go I have,” then the tense formation has 
real meaning. Just as we do not succeed in un- 
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derstanding a nation without studying its his- 
tory, neither should we attempt to understand 
or teach a language without knowing and im- 
parting at least the bare essentials of its his- 
tory. 

One phase of linguistics which always awak- 
ens student interest is onomastics or personal 
names. Many students do not know the nation- 
ality of their own surnames. They always have 
a feeling of pride when they learn such. They 
are always amused to hear that names like 
Dupont, Dubose, Chevrolet, Boulanger are rather 
prosaic when translated. A study of proper 
names is sure to be a rewarding experience as 
associations are made with ancestors long for- 
gotten. A particularly timely one is to explain 
“Mamie” as a combination of Ma amie. Stu- 
dents enjoy knowing the real meaning of names 
such as Richard, LeRoy, Agnes, Mabel and 
Blanche. Geographical names and their relation 
to other countries are sure to attract attention. 
Explanations of words like Notre Dame, Ver- 
mont, Lagrange, Fayetteville, Detroit, Bourbon, 
Burgundy, and Champagne are always wel- 
comed with delight. 

Another line which we may follow and one 
which rewards immeasurably is that of word 
formation. To show that almost any verb can 
be made into a noun or vice versa under condi- 
tions limited by their meanings is always worth- 
while. Word formation by use of prefixes and 
suffixes cannnot be explored too fully or often. 
Always on first acquaintance with venir I 
broaden out to explain revenir, devenir, souvenir, 
prévenir, inlervenir, convenir, avenir, with their 
English derivatives revenue, avenue, intervene, 
prevent, convent, convene and many others. 
The interesting and helpful fact that prefixes 
or variations thereof are almost always uni- 
versal, English and French meanings being the 
same, should be pointed out. Likewise the 
many semantic possibilities should be shown 
for verbs like prendre and its compounds com- 
prendre, apprendre, entreprendre, surprendre 
etc., and English derivatives like price, prize, 
comprise, enterprise, apprise, surprise etc. 
In giving many of these examples a teacher 
will leave for his students principles to guide 
them in pursuing the subject further. 

Semantics, a field of special interest of mine, 
is always a source of much pleasure to students. 
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Most of them realize that many words change 
in meaning from one time to another. A typical 
example to excite the imagination is the French 
bureau which we have borrowed into English 
for a different meaning. In French at first it 
meant a leather cover for a table, then by ex- 
tension the table, then the office, and now a 
series of offices. As an example of extension of 
an English word we have pocket handkerchief. 
Think how far that has traveled. When the 
word monire occurs I always link it with the 
verb montrer because it shows the time, then 
show that the same word gives the English 
words demonstrate and monster. Nor can I 
leave monire without asking why in English we 
call a timepiece a ‘“‘watch.”” Though not one 
person in a hundred had realized it before, 
someone always comes up with the right an- 
swer: “‘because we watch it.”” Thus students 
themselves can learn by certain principles the 
way words behave and can figure for themselves 
with help, the directions of semantic change. 

It has been impossible in the short space here 
to exhaust this subject. I have given only a few 
indications and examples of procedure. The 
examples given were not necessarily the best 
which would be found, but were chosen as they 
occurred to me. Better ones could be found 
easily. In no way do I limit the use of Philology, 
Linguistics or any phase thereof to the cases 
cited. Nor should it be assumed by anything 
said here that I spend even a major portion of 
my time on what to some may seem to be triv- 
ialities. In class explanations or word relation- 
ships, I would follow no predetermined plan 
except to exhaust the possibilities of words as 
they occur. Such explanations are made 
casually when words jump up from the page 
and demand to be studied and explained, or 
when eager students wish to know the relation- 
ship between afternoon and matinée; what is the 
meaning of Jove as used in tennis; or where did 
we get the word /ennis, or the English word 
dime; why is the store called Bon Marché; why 


‘do they say touchez when someone makes a 


bright remark; what was a chauffeur originally, 
or why is a Bdton Rouge, a chaise-longue, a 
billet-doux, or a filel-mignon, or maybe who is 
““My Bonnie who lies over the ocean’’? 

J. Roy PrINncE 


Carson-Newman College 





Illusion versus Reality in Some of 
the Plays of Alejandro Casona 


LEJANDRO CASONA, although born in 
Spain and thoroughly Spanish in his 
background, has spent the years since 1936 in 
exile. He is one of the foremost Spanish drama- 
tists born in the twentieth century and con- 
tinues to add to his stature with plays that 
come from his pen. One of his most recent 
works, Los drboles mueren de pie, was acclaimed 
as the most successful play of the 1950-51 
theater season in Lisbon. It was performed in 
the Teatro Nacional. 

There is a definite and strong psychological 
note to be found in Casona’s works, and it is 
one phase of this psychological element that 
will be the subject of this study. 

From a certain point of view, life may be 
interpreted as a continuing attempt to escape 
on the part of man. The quest for food is escape 
from hunger; adventure is release from the 
boredom and the tedium of every day existence. 
Most men desire companionship to escape lone- 
liness, but some seek solitude to escape the 
crowd. While this interpretation of life is possi- 
ble, it is a negative approach: carried to the 
extreme, it gives a warped outlook on life. 
Alejandro Casona has made this desire for 
escape the main-spring of several of his plays; 
in others it is a most important element. 

The plays in which the characters seeking 
escape are to be found are works of diverse and 
varied settings. Ofra vez el diablo takes place in 
a fairy-tale land of the past, while La dama del 
alba presents customs and superstitions of 
Asturias in northern Spain. Prohibido suicidarse 
en primavera and La sirena varada unfold in a 
surrealist modern world, and Nuestra Natacha 
in the Madrid of 1936—very much in the world 
of reality. In Los drboles mueren de pie we find 
fantasy superimposed upon an_ extremely 
modern setting that might be any metropolitan 
center in the world. Among the characters are 
to be found the Devil himself, a royal princess, 
a university student, would-be suicides, the 


segundén overshadowed by the elder brother, 
a blind man and many others. 

The psychological approach is not new to 
drama and literature in general, but Casona 
seems to have evolved something almost unique 
in his technique. He has drawn upon his knowl- 
edge of medieval folklore and _ witchcraft,! 
modern psychology and his own knowledge of 
man gained from life and observation. 

In La sirena varada a strange group of persons 
move and speak their parts. As is the case in 
most of Casona’s plays, the setting and situa- 
tion are unique and not likely to be duplicated. 
It is to a deserted house that these people have 
found their way. But every one in the group is 
drawn to this particular place by the consuming 
desire to escape from something. Ricardo, the 
owner, seeks, as he says, a republic of men 
where common sense does not exist. Actually 
he is rebelling against the restrictions of child- 
hood; within him the child rises again and 
speaks: 

. .. la vida es aburrida y estGpida por falta de imagina- 
cién...yo voy a inventar una vida nueva... para 
huérfanos de sentido comiin.? 

Among his strange “orphans” is one known 
as the Phantom who has conceived the idea of 
playing the ghost in order to frighten others 
away from the vacant house that he has come 
upon. He has his scheduled hours for haunting, 
but he cannot keep them for he becomes 
lonely away from the others. Another is Danie! 
who is humored in his whim of going about with 
his eyes bandaged; he says that he must flee 
from the monotony of the same colors day after 
day. When the bandage is removed, the awe- 
some truth is revealed; he is blind. As long as 
he wears the bandage, he can pretend that he 
could see if he did not have it: “si era una 
ilusién olvidarlo.’” 

But the most eerie, the most other-worldly, 
to join the assemblage is Sirena who has seem- 
ingly appeared out of the sea to make her way 
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into Ricardo’s arms and into his heart. Ricardo 
knows not who she is, nor whence she comes; 
nor does he care; she is the superb climax to 
this world of fancy in which he would live: 
“Sirena es una deliciosa mentira que no estoy 
dispuesto a cambiar por ninguna verdad.’ 

In truth Sirena has taken that last and almost 
final step into the world of illusion. She is 
insane. 

Prohibido suicidarse en primavera has an even 
more unusual and unlikely setting than does La 
sirena varada. It is a sanatorium with its latch 
string out to would-be suicides. The entire 
setting is conducive to thoughts on the morbid 
subject of taking one’s own life. There are books 
and poems by famous people who have com- 
mitted suicide; there are portraits of these 
people on the walls. Along the walks are pro- 
vided all the classic devices for putting into 
effect the ultimate and absolute escape from 
life. Gathered in this refuge between life and 
death is a pathetic group of people, each of 
whom is fleeing from some problem of living. 

For Alicia loneliness is the haunting specter, a 
loneliness known only to the soul alone among 
the crowds of a great city. The Imaginary 
Lover, enamoured of the opera star Cora Yako 
in the form of Brunhilde, Marguerite, Schere- 
zade. Madame Butterfly, has stolen and would 
carry with him to the grave his illusion of love 
and escape the consequences of his act. A doc- 
tor, sure of his own approaching death, has 
chloroformed his invalid daughter, only to find 
that he himself lives on. He would seek release 
in death. 

Into this weird mingling of humanity there 
stumble by accident three others: a reporter 
Federico, his sweetheart Chole, and his brother 
Juan. The latter is the segundén of the family, 
and all his life he has sought escape from the 
perfection and infallibility of his elder brother. 

Otra vez el diablo takes us back into a Cinder- 
ella-like royal kingdom of the past with a 
picaresque Spanish student, a starry eyed 
princess seeking adventure, and the Devil. 
The princess has rosy dreams of being abducted 
by dashing bandits of the mountains—a desire 
to escape the tedious security and decorum of 
the court. On one occasion she sets forth her 
story-book conception of life in this fashion: 


Los bandidos tienen que ser unas personas muy inte- 
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resantes ... | Cémo yo lo sofiaba! ¢Crees que si me hubiera 
encontrado me raptaria?...Cuando era pequefia me 
ponifa a veces una caperucita roja y venfa al monte muerta 
de miedo y de esperanza. Pero nunca encontré al lobo. La 
culpa la tienen los poetas; nos hacen creer que la vida esta 
llena de peligros, y luego todo es mentira.® 


The student’s struggle for escape is within his 
own soul. He strives to free himself from the 
power of his emotions and his baser self in order 
to be able to rise to a higher plane. It is a differ- 
ent sort of escape from that which we have 
seen previously. 

Even the Devil himself wishes sometimes to 
escape from his diabolic existence and be some- 
thing different for just one time in his eternal 
existence—“‘before he retires” as he puts it. 
The only way that the Devil can be non-Devil 
is to perform some good. That he wishes to do: 


Yo tengo muy mala fama; la gente cree que no sirvo 
mds que para enredar; los filésofos me consideran como 
una negacién, y los tedlogos sostienen que no podré hacer 
el bien aunque quiera. Y eso s{ que no. Yo tengo que darles 
un mentis a esos charlatanes. ¢Comprendes? Tengo que 
hacer un bien antes de jubilarme... .§ 


Mauricio of Los drboles mueren de pie makes 
a business of weaving illusion into the lives of 
others, but when truth comes into conflict with 
his created world of fancy, he too wishes to 
escape. He would avoid the tragedy of seeing 
his illusory structure crumble before the light of 
unrelenting reality and exclaims: 

No puedo, no tendrfa valor. No quiero ver una herida 


que yo mismo he contribuido a abrir y que ya no soy capaz 
de curar. !V4monos de aqu{ cuanto antes!” 


The prime example of the desire to avoid the 
problems of life in the play Nuestra Natacha is 
the university student Lalo. He is a very real 
sort of fellow, the like of whom most of us have 
seen at one time or another. College life offers 
him a shelter from the vicissitudes of the world, 
and graduation would bring the necessity for 
leaving this place of refuge. All of this has 
caused Lalo to romanticize failure and to make 
of it his device for escape. At one point he re- 
marks: “Es tan hermoso fracasar.”*® Again he 
elaborates upon the romantic role of the vic- 
tim: ‘“‘Tan bello como es el papel de victima . . . 
el herido, el desterrado, el amante sin espe- 
ranza.’’® 

Others of Nuestra Natacha are also seeking 
escape. The Conserje must hide from his own 
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lack of self-confidence behind the facade of his 
brilliant uniform: ‘i Yo he sentido siempre la 
dignidad del uniforme!’® Margo has always 
rebelled against the restrictions that life has 
placed upon her and finds release in walking 
endlessly, endlessly. She can also wander over 
all the world as she expresses it: ‘‘Por este atlas; 

. .¢Ves? Aqui est4 el mundo entero.’ Mario 
has almost unwittingly withdrawn completely 
from the world of human values in pursuit of 
his never ending entomological studies. Lalo has 
this comment to make: 

Fl ser4 muy capaz de sorprender con su lupa el amor 


de una libélula. En cambio, todavfa no se ha dado cuenta 
de que Flora esta loca por él.” 


Atta Troll, the bear of the dramatic fable, is 
a symbol of all those who aspire to freedom 
from the enslavement in which they find them- 
selves. He breaks his shackles and ambles off 
falsely believing himself unfettered. The Poet 
says of him: “Atta Troll ha conquistado su 
libertad.’"* But there are invisible bonds that 
are not so easily broken as iron chains. 

La dama del alba records folkways and super- 
stitions of the people of Asturias and their 
attempts to elude evil by certain custom- 
sanctioned actions. After she has hung her 
blouse out in the dew during the festival of San 
Juan, one of the girls comments: “ . . . para que 
me traiga amores y me libre de mal.’ Andrés 
states another belief: ‘‘Dicen que bafando las 
ovejas a media noche se libran de los lobos.’’® 
The mother has tried to escape the reality of 
her daughter’s death by maintaining her room, 
table setting and place in the home intact as for 
one away on a visit. Even the Lady of the 
Dawn, Death, like the Devil in Olra vez el 
Diablo dreams once of circumventing the in- 
evitability of her mission. Standing before a 
mirror she places a flower in her hair and ad- 
mires the result. The effect of the children 
causes her to dream of being different; she ex- 
plains to the Grandfather: 

Tus nietos tuvieron la culpa. Me contagiaron su vida 


un momento, y hasta me hicieron que tenfa un corazén 
caliente. Sélo un nifio pod{fa realizar tal milagro.'* 


In all of the examples that have been cited 
of the workings of the escape complex, imagi- 
nation is naturally an important element. How- 
ever, with some of the characters the realm of 


fancy is glorified above all else; the building up 
of illusion becomes an art wherein the imagin- 
ary situation is always thought to be better 
than any original from which it may have been 
copied. 

Ricardo of La sirena varada exalts the imagi- 
nation over reality. Although Pérez Galdés had 
asserted over fifty years earlier in Dona Per- 
fecta in the words of Pepe Rey that “‘la loca de 
la casa’? had become only the servant in the 
house, Ricardo would again lift up this mad 
woman into first place. He believes that he can 
build a community in which all the members 
can dwell in their world of illusion and ignore 
reality. His purpose is clear: ‘‘He procurado 
darle una vida nueva y maravillosa; eso es 
todo.’”!? 

In the play Los dérboles mueren de pie Mauri- 
cio sees himself as an artist and one who creates 
illusion in the lives of others. For him the prod- 
uct of the imagination of the artist is always 
superior to matter of fact reality. The sympa- 
thetic tear, ecstatic delight, even the evidences 
of love, are always more convincing when they 
are produced by the imaginative artist than 
when they come forth spontaneously from real 
life situations. Speaking of a tree Mauricio’s 
conclusion is: “Si lo hubiera pintado un gran 
artista viviria eternamente.’!® Again he says: 
“Una mentira hay que inventarla, en cambio la 
verdad es tan facil.” '* Truth is not worthy of 
the artist’s genius. 

Lalo of Nuestra Natacha in his desire for 
failure as a medical student is rebelling against 
a world of practicality and is seeking the realm 
of fancy. This he finds in his work as an enter- 
tainer and as a poet. Here the imagination has 
free play, and illusion becomes a man’s stock 
in trade. Furthermore, this business of imagina- 
tion on the part of the poet fits into the scheme 
of every day life. Says Lalo: “Ahora soy poeta. 
Que es una ciencia tan inutil como la medicina; 
pero mucho mds divertida.’”° 

Likewise the Imaginary Lover, whom we 
have seen earlier in Prohibido suicidarse en pri- 
mavera, like Lalo also creates in real life a place 
for his own life of illusion in order to escape 
from a treadmill existence. In his imagination 
he is the hero and lover of the great operas; he 
has traveled to the glamorous points of the 
globe. These spots have their own romantic and 
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imaginary existence for him which is his and his 
alone. The realities of the ugliness and discom- 
fort of these places are unknown to him, and he 
refuses to allow them to cast a shadow over his 
fanciful musings. He too becomes an artist, a 
creator, a weaver of illusion: ‘‘El arte no es cosa 
de la experiencia; es cosa de imaginacién.’””! 

But what is the final outcome of all this de- 
sire to escape? Can man create his own imagin- 
ary way of life and dwell therein? In almost 
every one of the cases cited the end result is 
that the romantic individual has to face the 
realities of life and adjust himself to them. 
Ricardo, the rebel against common sense, at 
last realizes that truth is relentless and inevita- 
ble. Doctor Florin, the exponent of reason wins 
the argument in the end: 


Florin. Por dura que sea la verdad, hay que mirarla de 
frente... De nada sirve vendarse los ojos.” 

Ricardo. Es bien triste la verdad ... Pero tiene usted 
razon. [To Daniel] !Y ta, cobarde, que te vendas los 
ojos para no ver!* 


Sirena can no longer remain in her dream 
world of insanity. For the sake of her unborn 
child she must make the effort and return to 
the world of reason and reality. No one desires 
this more than Ricardo at the end: ‘“‘Ahora, sf; 
ahora hay que curarla por encima de todo.’ 

In Prohibido suicidarse en primavera Alicia 
finds that she cannot ignore the physical and 
consider her body as something immaterial 
when it is pointed out to her that to keep that 
body alive she has consumed many tons of 
meat and wagonloads of vegetables. Nor can 
she escape loneliness in death, for death is 
absolute loneliness. Such escape comes from 
service to others and through forgetfulness of 
self. The Imaginary Lover finds the reality of 
the places of his dreams and the girl of his 
illusions far baser things than his imagination 
has pictured. For these would-be suicides then, 
not death but life is the solution, for—‘‘ Matarse 
es siempre una negacién brutal.’ 

Even more forcefully does Otra vez el Diablo 
set forth wherein true escape lies. We escape 
only by facing the issue squarely and conquer- 
ing it within our own heart and soul. Through- 
out the play there are many references to a 
small jewelled dagger, supposed to be the only 
weapon capable of killing the Devil. When this 
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dagger shall have blood upon it, it will be a sign 
that the Devil has been killed. 

The Student, in order to restrain his own 
lustful intent towards the Princess, has Casca- 
bel tie him to a chair and then go for the King. 
When the King arrives at dawn, the Student 
proves that the Devil is dead by showing the 
dagger dripping with blood. He has killed the 
Devil by his own superior will and self-denial; 
he has killed him in his own breast: 


1Yo he matado al Diablo! ...1Yo esta noche, y aqui 
mismo! Se enroscaba a mi carne como una serpiente; 
luchamos hasta el amanecer. iPude yo més!... Yo lo 


ahogué. (Apretandose el pecho) Lo ahogué aquf dentro. 
¢Comprendes ahora? 


In Los Grboles mueren de pie Mauricio has 
fabricated the rosy illusion of the return of a 
prodigal grandson to the arms of a fond and 
loving grandmother. However, such an illusory 
creation must inevitably give way before the 
brutal truth of the presence of the real person. 
Throughout the fantastic week he and Isabel 
have striven to weave into the Grandmother’s 
existence, Isabel has had misgivings. She has 
repeatedly indicated that the only real solution 
is the truth. When the curtain comes down upon 
their act, she feels that she must return to 
reality. She cannot leave this imaginary exist- 
ence to enter another equally false. She has 
learned a great lesson: 

Parece increfble, ¢verdad? Y sin embargo esa es la 
gran lecci6n que he aprendido aquf. Mi cuarto era estrecho 
y pobre, pero no hacfa falta m4s; era mi talla.. . Siete 
dias duré el suefio, y aqui tienes el resultado: ahora ya 
sé que mi soledad va a ser mAs dificil, y mis geranios mds 
pobres y mi frio mds frfo. Pero son mi tinica verdad, y no 


quiero volver a sofiar nunca por no tener que despertar 
otra vez.”" 


Natacha of Nuestra Natacha is throughout 
the play an avowed opponent of those who 
would escape into a world of romantic unreality. 
Repeatedly she states her firm conviction of the 
necessity for facing the world squarely and 
realistically: 

No me gusta nada el romanticismo. Es la tristeza orga- 


nizada como espectdculo pfiblico: lantos desmelenados, 
venenos, adulterios y musicos tuberculosos. No me gusta.”* 


She persuades Lalo to forego his romantic 
pose of martyr and to go forth and face the 
world instead of fleeing from it. Natacha op- 
poses escape behind any sort of false front and 
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finally causes the Conserje to abandon his 
pompous uniform. He must learn to accomplish 
his purpose through his own ability instead of 
hiding his ineffectiveness behind a false front. 

Casona does not seem to rule out entirely the 
possibility at times of having the imagination 
serve the needs of life. Lalo does not have to 
abandon his world of illusion, but he does face 
the reality of its illusory nature and brings it to 
serve his fellow men. Other men realize the 
imaginative nature of Lalo’s work and yet ac- 
cept it, for it fills a need. Lalo has become a 
poet, a singer and an actor. Likewise, the 
Imaginary Lover puts his imaginative powers 
to work writing glowing descriptions of his 
dream travels with Cora Yako. It would appear 
that the author makes a place in the world of 
reality for the imaginative realm of poetry, 
drama and fiction. 

The most unusual and in a sense the most 
paradoxical of all situations is to be found in 
Los drboles mueren de pie. Truth has in reality 
destroyed the illusion of the penitent grandson 
so carefully created by Mauricio. However, 
Mauricio and Isabel depart believing that their 
manufactured situation is reality for the 
Grandmother. She is a greater actor and a 
greater artist than they and allows them to go 
away still believing in the effectiveness of their 
artistic imagination. She shields them from the 
disillusionment which she herself has suffered. 
Age has lost its illusions, but youth can tarry 
yet a while longer in its world of fancy. 

The foregoing cases and examples will serve 
to show the great importance of the escape 
motif in the works of Alejandro Casona. Man is 
confronted on every hand by the desire to 
escape from one thing or another—to substitute 
illusion for reality. But we can only reach the 
conclusion that the author feels that there is 


no escape other than to face reality. An illusory 
or imaginary way of life must fade away in the 
pitiless light of reality. We can only say with 
Natacha as we face the truth of things as they 
are: 


Con lagrimas y sin gloria . . . iPero estoy en mi puesto!”? 


A. WALLACE WOOLSEY 
Texas State College for Women 
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Polyglot Workshop... 





Language Teachers Re-Tool for A-V 


Many A-V devices and materials have re- 
cently been made available to teachers of 
foreign languages, who are eager to make the 
best use of them. Teachers from seventeen 
states and Canada, representing eight lan- 
guages and all levels from elementary to 
graduate school, have attended Purdue’s an- 
nual workshops in A-V Techniques for Teach- 
ers of Foreign Languages. Enrollment in 1953 
taxed the capacity of the Purdue Language 
Laboratory, so the workshop will be offered 
twice in 1954. 


HE use of visual aids in foreign language 

teaching was not entirely new even a gen- 
eration ago when, in the Odéon Theatre in 
Paris, an American teacher was overheard fret- 
fully complaining about having to pay three 
francs for a program. She was doubtless re- 
flecting that she had paid about the same for 
her second-balcony seat, but consoled herself 
audibly: “Anyway, it’s realia!”’ 

Audio devices have also been used for some 
time, though less extensively. But only recently 
nave A-V materials and devices seen great ex- 
pansion, both in variety and in use, in the 
language field. Purdue University has for some 
five years been developing a program of foreign 
language teaching in which the language 
laboratory plays an integral part. Two years 
ago it seemed time to present our techniques 
to other language teachers, for we felt that new 
ideas and improvements should be shared with 
the profession. The outcome was our two-week 
Workshop (Education 524), held in our lan- 
guage laboratory during the last two summers, 
and offered jointly by the Division of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Modern Languages. 

Preparing for the workshop required con- 
siderable analysis and evaluation of the A-V 
techniques used in our undergraduate courses. 
As in many colleges, our required language 
courses have as central objective the acquiring 





of reading facility. Four weekly contact hours 
in the first year course are divided into two 
meetings in regular classrooms and two alter- 
nating ones in the laboratory; in the second 
year there are three weekly meetings, one of 
them in the laboratory. The tape recorder is at 
the core of work done in the laboratory, as- 
sisted by slide, opaque and film projectors. All 
this instrumentation as well as samples of our 
recorded materials and the planning behind 
them, were demonstrated and studied in the 
workshop, but it was stressed that, while we 
find our program valid for our students, it 
would be an error to consider it the only way 
to use a language laboratory, or indeed to as- 
sume that ours was ¢he laboratory installation. 
No two teaching or budgetary situations are 
alike, and so variations in set-up and utilization 
are inevitable. 

The plan of the workshop, then, was to pre- 
sent as wide a range of devices and applications 
as possible, and to give all participants much 
opportunity for practice. Each was asked to 
prepare and record at least one model lesson 
appropriate for his (or her) own teaching situa- 
tion. The playing of each of these tapes was 
followed by analysis and evaluation of the tech- 
niques and probable effectiveness in the home 
classroom. We ‘“‘teachers of teachers’’ refrained 
from criticizing the aims themselves, for this 
seemed to be outside the scope and purpose of 
the Workshop. (It may be added that we 
thereby received a work-out in will power. It is 
extremely tempting to champion one’s pet 
ideas and theories. Self-restraint sometimes 
approaching pedagogical martyrdom was re- 
quired of us when we were asked to suggest 
A-V help to do things that we knew in our pro- 
fessional souls were heresy!) 

An initial handicap had to be overcome, and 
each summer we struggled with it—how suc- 
cessfully, only the participants can tell. The 
Purdue laboratory is an unusually complete and 
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expensive installation. Workshop members 
promptly began to ask themselves: What 
chance has my school to get such a set-up? It 
was our conviction that even a “dream labora- 
tory” is dead weight unless animated by the 
superior teacher, and that, conversely, a modest 
installation used by alert, resourceful teachers 
will get excellent results. We stressed the pos- 
sibilities of a single portable tape recorder and 
we gave examples of its use. One day we barred 
the door, covered the keyhole and admitted 
humbly that we, too, had made mistakes in our 
earlier days of trial-and-error. We even gave an 
A-V demonstration of one horrible example of 
how thousands of dollars’ worth of equipment 
can multiply the evils of mediocre material. In 
short, our point was that A-V aids intensify the 
need for superior teachers. And this was our 
answer to that larger, and apparently deathless 
question: ‘‘Won’t the machinery replace the 
teacher?” 

The authors of this article had general charge, 
one each summer, of the workshop. In addition, 
Professor Elton Hocking of the Department of 
Modern Languages discussed theory and psy- 
chology of A-V language learning, and also the 
important aspects of procurement, main- 
tenance, and general administration. Professor 
George P. Salen of the Division of Education 
and Mr. L. D. Miller of the Purdue A-V Center, 
also one each year, went more deeply into the 
theory and use of the more general audio-visual 
devices and techniques. Several meetings were 
held in the A-V laboratory of the Division of 
Education, and there were group visits to the 
A-V Center, the main library, the English De- 
partment’s reading laboratory, and to radio 
station WBAA. The Director of the Workshop 
was available for individual consultations in the 
afternoon, with the result that he had only the 
evenings for his pre-viewing and “homework.” 

Since the workshop carried two hours of 
credit, some formal requirements were neces- 
sary. Four hours of attendance five mornings a 
week were prescribed; in the afternoon the 
laboratory was open on an optional basis. But 
these requirements proved a mere formality: 


the real problem was how to drive out en- 
thusiasts at closing time! 

A considerable number of films and kine- 
scopes are now available for language teachers, 
either for direct instruction or for arousing in- 
terest and giving background. Much of this is 
very good but is obviously not equally well 
suited to all classes, levels, or occasions. De- 
scriptive folders and sometimes even complete 
scripts can be consulted, but the only satisfac- 
tory way to evaluate the films is by viewing. 
This can be somewhat difficult to arrange. The 
Workshop provided for group viewing of a 
large number of films in the several languages, 
thanks to the codperation of several distribu- 
tors. Since various members of the Workshop 
had used many of them, they were able to share 
their experiences and suggestions for use. 

Such suggestions and comments were an 
important part of the two-week course, for 
nearly all participants were experienced lan- 
guage teachers, a few were supervisors or de- 
partment heads. College, high-school and Army 
teachers mingled and made the most of the op- 
portunity to talk shop, in and out of the class- 
room. Several of them stressed the value and 
pleasure derived from such largely extra- 
curricular discussions. 

Naturally, written comments and criticisms 
were requested at the end of the course. Mem- 
bers were very kind in their expressions of ap- 
preciation, and for this we are naturally grate- 
ful, but we are also inclined to return the com- 
pliment by saying that enthusiastic, mature 
students help immeasurably in the effectiveness 
of any course. But they also took seriously the 
request for constructive criticism. Two main 
suggestions were made: more ‘work’? in the 
“shop,” and the devoting of more time to or- 
ganized group discussion and exchange of ideas. 
These comments will serve as guides for the 
future. They will act, too, as a reminder of our 
heartening experience of having a group of stu- 
dents eager to do more work than is required! 

EARLE S. RANDALL 
S. EDGAR SCHMIDT 
Purdue University 
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Modern Language for Schenectady’s Young Children 


For some time educators in the Schenectady 
public school system have been concerned about 
the lack of any positive program of enrichment 
for the competent children in their schools. In 
the fall of 1951, largely through the efforts of 
Wendell B. Andrews, principal of Lincoln Ele- 
mentary School in Schenectady, an enrichment 
program was started on an experimental basis 
in Lincoln School. A group of 12 children, 9 and 
10 years of age, were selected on the basis of 
I.Q. tests, achievement test results, and recom- 
mendations of teachers. These children were 
taken from their classrooms every afternoon 
for a period which varied from 30 to 60 minutes. 
Part of this program consisted of daily 30 
minute periods of French, in which the children 
acquired a conversational and cultural ac- 
quaintance with the language and the country 
of France. Their curriculum was also broadened 
in the fields of creative music, art, science, and 
language arts. 

It was, however, the experience with French 
which began to consume the greatest amount 
of time and to attract the attention of many 
people outside of the Lincoln School District. 
The committee which originally sponsored the 
enrichment program has now become two com- 
mittees; one is still primarily concerned with 
providing experiences for the competent child, 
and the other is interested in promoting the 
teaching of modern languages to elementary 
school pupils. All of the educators involved in 
the original program have come to realize the 
great potentialities of a modern language pro- 
gram for young children. The results of this 
two-year experiment have made clear the com- 
parative ease with which children under 12 can 
come to know a foreign language. 

Asanelementary school teacher with a college 
major in French, I was selected to work with 


the children in this area. Because it was French 
—and not another language—with which I was 
acquainted, French was the logical choice for 
our experiment. There was no other reason for 
starting with this language instead of German or 
Spanish or Russian, for example. 

Throughout the experiment my emphasis has 
been essentially oral-aural, although the chil- 
dren have also had experience in reading 
French. Always, my main concern has been to 
keep the experience interesting for them and to 
follow their own suggestions and interests as 
much as was practical. Therefore, when the 
children began to exhibit an interest in learning 
to read, as well as to speak and to hear French, 
I was only too glad to help them meet this need. 
One of the experiences enjoyed most by the 
children was that of working on their own indi- 
vidual word and picture notebooks. These note- 
books have been worked on at home and in free 
periods at school, each child working at his 
own rate of speed and in his own manner. Dur- 
ing the two years, the children have altered and 
added to these notebooks as their experiences 
broadened and developed. Another phase of the 
program which they particularly appreciated 
was the learning and singing of simple French 
songs and the playing together of French games. 
From the very beginning of their experience 
with French the children have shown a great 
desire to learn more about France and its citi- 
zens. Photographs, maps, slides, and resource 
people from the community have helped to 
satisfy this interest. 

In speaking about this language experiment 
with other people, I have often been asked what 
materials are needed for such a program. My 
answer has always been—none. For practically 
a year we worked without any equipment or 
materials and the children managed to get along 
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quite well by making their own materials— 
their notebooks, games, and simple dramatiza- 
tions. However, when I say that no special 
materials are needed, I do not mean to imply 
that such equipment would not be very useful. 
This past year we have succeeded in acquiring 
several things which have proved very helpful. 
Records, games, picture books, film strips, plays 
and puppet shows have all added considerably 
to the success of the program, just as such 
audio-visual aids would help any educational 
program. At the present moment there is a 
movement under way to develop the medium of 
television as a resource which could be used to 
broaden still further the children’s interest and 
acquaintance with French. 

At this writing, the future prospects of our 
language experiment are uncertain. The pro- 
gram, however, has already been slightly en- 
larged. In the fall of 1952, a year after I had 
started with my group, it was extended to in- 
clude another class in French. For this class the 
instructor was a parent from the community, 
Mrs. H. A. Liebhafsky, who was offering her 
services solely because of her interest in pro- 
moting the program we had begun. She also 
started with a small group of fifth-graders and 
intends to follow through with the same group 
for another year. 

In spite of the very evident interest that has 
been shown throughout the city, there are at 
present several obstacles that will have to be 
overcome before our language program can 
reach the heights for which many of us are 
striving. The primary drawback is a lack of 
sufficient teachers who have received training 
in a foreign language, as well as in elementary 
school teaching. Also, there is the ever present 
problem of finding adequate funds to conduct 
the program. The latter problem we are trying 


to solve by creating wide-spread interest in the 
program and by promoting the recognition of 
the growing necessity for Americans, not only 
to become familiar with a foreign language it- 
self, but also to gain an appreciation of the cul- 
ture and the way of life that accompany it. The 
problem of finding capable teachers is one we 
are trying to solve through cooperation with 
Union College in Schenectady and the New 
York State Teachers College at Albany, both 
of which are seriously considering training their 
students in both general elementary education 
and foreign languages. 

It is the dream of many of us who have 
witnessed the success of this undertaking that 
some day in the near future it will be possible 
to offer language instruction to all children in 
the Schenectady public school system as early 
as the first grade. It is my own personal hope, 
however, that it will never become a compulsory 
subject, that children will never be forced to 
take a language against their will, or against the 
will of their parents. For, no matter how well a 
language is. taught, its value will always be 
directly dependent upon the degree of interest 
which it has evoked. One of the very encourag- 
ing by-products of our two-year experiment is 
the interest it has furthered on the part of many 
parents and children in the community, not 
yet involved, as well as of those who have 
been participating in the program. The response 
to our experiment has been a positive one. We 
have interpreted it as an encouraging omen for 
future progress toward giving all elementary 
school children an opportunity to come to know 
and appreciate a foreign country through an 
understanding of its language. 

Puy tus A. MUIR 

Lincoln Elementary School 

Schenectady, New York 
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Neighborly Suggestions 


The author of this issue of the FL Bulletin is not a mem- 
ber of the MLA staff in the national headquarters. The staff 
has been so favorably impressed, however, by the good 
sense and resultant success of “The Texas Plan to Encour- 
age the Study of FLs” that we finally invited one of its 
leaders, T. Earle Hamilton (Texas Technological College, 
in Lubbock), to provide us with materials for a Bulletin. 
What he sent us is here reprinted verbatim; we saw little 
reason to edit it. We feel confident that you will enjoy it, 
and we hope that you will profit from it. 

W.R.P. 


The following suggestions, an outgrowth of the operation 
of the Texas Plan to Encourage the Study of Foreign 
Languages, are here submitted in the hope that they may 
be useful in helping to organize the teachers of FLs in other 
states and in directing their activities. However, no claim 
is made that this plan is superior to any other—toda com- 
paracién es odiosa. As a matter of fact, the writer is well 
aware that other states have surpassed us in many respects 
in this fight for FLs, and we salute their progress! This is 
offered, therefore, in the spirit of sharing our experiences 
with our neighbors. 


ORGANIZATION 


No individual, regardless of how competent and en- 
thusiastic he may be, can successfully wage the fight for 
FLs all alone; there must be organization and teamwork at 
every level. The MLA is furnishing leadership nationally 
and has established liaison committees to maintain two- 
way communication with every section of the country; so 
we shall here concern outselves with state, district, and city 
organization. 

Whenever possible, it seems desirable to make use of 
existing machinerv, such as the various state teachers as- 
sociations, particularly if there is a FL section. If there is 
hot one in your STA (see FL Bulletin No. 6), your first ob- 
jective should be to establish one; start by communicating 
with the executive secretary of your STA or SEA. This FL 
section, it must be admitted, is usually relatively ineffec- 
tive, because it does little more than convene annually, 
present a short program for the few who can make the long 
trip, and then elect officers, who may remain idle until the 
time approaches to arrange another program. However, 
this FL section can be modified so that it will function ac- 
tively throughout the year, and the officers elected at the 
annual convention will then assume the leadership of the 


FL Program in that state. In Texas, these officers are some- 
times public school teachers and sometimes college profes- 
sors, but nearly always well-recognized leaders. At the 
state level, there should also be several committees to sug- 
gest and coordinate plans in their respective fields, such as 
“Arguments and Supporting Data,” “Radio Programs,” 
“Club Programs,” and “Strategy.” In the selection of the 
membership of these committees, it is suggested that two 
things, in addition to personal qualifications, be considered: 
proper geographical distribution, and representation at all 
levels of instruction from the elementary schools through 
the university. 

In the larger states, additional organization at the dis- 
trict or regional level is indicated. Again the STA can be 
used advantageously, for there are usually regional divisions 
which meet annually at a different time from that of the 
annual state convention, and each has its own FL section 
whose officers, working under the state officials and forming 
a state representative committee, can administer the FL 
Program in their own area. The committees mentioned 
above can be duplicated profitably here, for they can collect 
and circulate program material in the towns of their own 
area. Where there is no regional STA organization, various 
AAT chapters can handle the task very efficiently; in any 
case, these chapters should certainly have an important 
part in any FL Program. Another alternative is to permit 
colleges and universities to administer the work in their 
immediate spheres. 

In all citv school svstems, a local organization should be 
set up with representatives from all the schools. Commit- 
tees, such as those already mentioned, are very necessary 
at this level, for the campaign in any community must be 
planned and coordinated carefully. It is here that the real 
work is done, that the best ideas are evolved, that the most 
effective radio and club programs are arranged, and that 
the citizens in whose hands the hope of our cause rests are 
moved to act in its behalf. Even in towns where there are 
only two teachers of FLs it is imperative that they unite 
their efforts; and where there is only one, she should ar- 
range a committee of lay citizens to help her plan and 
carry out an effective program. 


RECORDING PROGRAMS 


Radio programs should be planned carefully in an effort 
to make them as professional as possible, then rehearsed, 
and then recorded on tape or disc. Often several stations in 
a single town or city will run the same program the same 
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day if it is furnished to them properly recorded. Moreover, 
some such good programs, for one reason or another, may 
be beyond the production ability of those in the smaller 
towns, and éiere such recordings are most welcome. The 
regional and state organizations could circulate these re- 
cordings widely, thus increasing many times their value, 
not only for broadcasts, but also for professional teachers 
meetings where they would serve to show new groups bow 
to plan programs of their own. Recordings should be made 
of good club programs, too. 
POLICY AND OBJECTIVES 

Essentially our plan calls for a concerted effort on the 
yart of teachers of all FLs at all levels of instruction to ob- 
tain overwhelming public support. This support, properly 
directed, will, it is believed, bring about the reinstatement 
of languages in many schools which have discontinued 
them, and encourage additional offerings in those schools 
which have retained them. Once enrollments have been 
considerably increased in the public schools, this increase 
will be reflected in the colleges and universities, for it has 
already been amply demonstrated that students who take 
languages in high school tend to continue them in college. 

The effort to arouse public interest and support should 
be directed primarily toward Jocal organizations, such as 
the Lions, Kiwanis, and Rotary Clubs, the VFW, the PTA, 
women’s study groups, and church groups. The teachers of 
FLs should seek out a key member of each of these organiza- 
tions, educate him fully to the need for increased study of 
FLs, and then persuade him to arrange a program at one of 
the meetings of his club. Pan-American Day, Columbus 
Day, United Nations Day, and many other occasions offer 
special opportunities for such programs. Abundant program 
suggestions should be furnished this key member, and 
special efforts should be made to have good press coverage, 
including photographs. Also, at each of these meetings a 
brief, uncontroversial resolution, expressing the opinion 
of the membership that the study of FLs in our schools 
should be encouraged, should be circulated. The press and 
the radio should be utilized fully to arouse public interest, 
and favorable letters should be solicited from influential 
citizens. When a community has been thoroughly “worked” 
in this manner, resolutions, letters, and press stories should 
be assembled and then used to persuade the members of 
the local school board, the superintendent, and the prip- 
cipals to give FLs their proper place in the curricula of the 
local schools. This can perhaps Le done most effectively by 
a carefully selected committee of influential public-spirited 
citizens. This general program of action should be planned, 
prepared, and directed by the state officers and the state 
committees. 

It is believed that such a plan will achieve the following 
outcomes: (1) close collaboration among all teachers of 
FLs; (2) closer relations between the colleges and the public 
schools in a common effort to encourage the study of FLs; 
(3) the formation of a closely knit organization which will 
enable us to secure unity of action, to send information to 
the field, and to obtain, accurately and promptly, informa- 
tion from the field; (4) indisputable proof that the people 
believe that FLs must be taught in the schools; and (5) 
the use of this proof in such a way as to assure FLs of their 


proper place in the curricula of the schools. In the very 
process of operation, this plan will also educate the people 
in the broader concepts of world citizenship, understanding 
of our neighbors, tolerance toward other races and their 
customs, and the requirements which our American posi- 
tion of world leadership makes upon all of us. 


AT THE WoRKING LEVEL: How To Do It 


Here is how one town of under 100,000 inhabitants got 
started. First, a member of the state committee was called 
in for advice by the teachers of FI in the local school 
system. Next, the four cominittees—wData and Arguments, 
Strategy, Radio, and Club—were appointed, each consist- 
ing of one public-school teacher, one member of the local 
college FL staff, and at least one lay member of specialized 
ability or an influential leacer among the club-women of 
the town. (Actually, these lay members turned out to be 
harder and more enthusiastic workers and to have better 
and more practical ideas than the teaching members.) Two 
weeks after the committees received their instructions, they 
met to report the results of their work, and to criticize and 
improve their plans. The Strategy Committee suggested 
that one program be arranged for every club in the town, 
with special emphasis on the women’s clubs and the men’s 
service clubs. Also this committee suggested that a series 
of fifteen-minute radio programs be arranged. These sug- 
gestions and others were approved and carried out success- 
fully during the year (the radio programs, incidentally, 
were accepted by three stations). 


PLANNING A RADIO PROGRAM 


We do not have space here to study the work of all the 
committees, but let us look in on a meeting of the Radio 
Committee of this same town. They are evaluating the last 
radio program and jotting down improvements that may 
be incorporated in the next program. They are well aware 
that their programs must compete with others for the lis- 
teners’ interest, and so they are resolved to make every 
one as entertaining and as professional in every respect as 
possible. Now they get down to the business of selecting 4 
topic for the next program, and, after much discussion, they 
decide to have a five-minute talk, “Good Neighbors Under- 
stand Each Other,” with musical numbers before and after. 
The town’s most popular soprano gladly agrees to sing in 
Spanish, and another young lady, much sought after, will 
heighten the Mexican atmosphere with solos on the ma- 
rimba. But who will make the speech? Someone suggests 
young Judge Bean, who recently carried the county by 4 
landslide. But does he have the time? And would he be 
willing? Dr. Worth, of the college staff, picks up the tele- 
phone, and after a short conversation announces with 4 
broad smile that the Judge will make the speech. 

Not only did the Judge have time to make the speech; 
he came to the next meeting of the Radio Committee. This 
was very fortunate, for it gave members the opportunity to 
educate one of the most influential citizens of the commu- 
nity. He had agreed to make the talk simply asa civic duty, 
not because of any strong, personal conviction growing out 
of a real understanding of the problem. It was therefore not 
so strange that he should come to the meeting: the fact 1s 
that he realized his inadequacy and came to learn some 
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thing about why FLs should be taught in American schools, 
Ah, what an opportunity! Dr. Worth and Miss Black were 
quick to mention some practical aspects of FL study, and 
then Dr. Worth asked: 

“Judge Bean, isn’t it true that a great many Latin 
Americans appear in your court?” 

“Yes,” the Judge replied, “but I find the Latin Ameri- 
cans no less law-abiding than the Anglo-Americans.” 

“Do they speak English in court?” 

“No, the truth is that most of them have to speak in 
Spanish.” 

“Do you speak to them in Spanish?” 

“Well, I know a little Spanish, but not enough for that 
purpose. We have to use interpreters.” 

“Ts the use of interpreters entirely satisfactory?” 

“Well, no. It just isn’t possible for two people to under- 
stand each other fully unless they speak the same lan- 
guage.” 

“Judge Bean, isn’t that one pretty good reason why for- 
eign languages should be taught in our schools?” 

He rubbed his chin thoughtfully for a moment and then 
with a smile replied: “You know, I had never thought of 
that before, but it certainly is the truth.” 

At this point Miss Black, who teaches Spanish in the 
high school, spoke up: “Judge Bean, we know that you do 
your utmost to hand down just decisions at all times, but 
since you have mentioned the misunderstanding which may 
arise when people speak different languages, do you believe 
that you might be able to mete out a higher grade of justice 
in your court if you were better qualified in Spanish?” 

As if anticipating the question, the Judge began to nod 
his head and move his lips as Miss Black spoke, and when 
she had finished he blurted out: “Gosh, yes!” All smiled, 
and then Dr. Worth and Miss Black started outlining the 
arguments and data needed for his speech. 


Tue ProGRAM Is RECORDED 


All who were needed assembled on the appointed evening 
at the home of Mrs. Gregory, who is vitally interested in 
FLs and is president of the Shakespeare Study Club. In 
order to improve the quality of the program, the sound 
engineer of a local firm was asked to help, and he gladly 
contributed his services and a tape recorder. Also, a pro- 
fessional announcer from a local advertising firm was pres- 
ent; his services proved indispensable. Many announcers 
from the local stations would have been happy to help, but 
if their services had been accepted, the program would have 
been used by only the station involved. All is ready. The 
recorder starts, the announcer speaks, and two musical 
numbers are heard. The Judge is introduced, and that fine 
baritone voice that helped win his election speaks out in 
behalf of the study of a FL: 

““As we approach the time of year when we honor the 
countries of the New World, it seems very appropriate 
for us to consider our own good neighbors just south of 
the border. .. . As we all readily recognize, good neigh- 
bors must understand each other, and to understand our 
Latin American friends and neighbors, it is my belief 
that we should have a better understanding of their 
native language. Authorities on this subject tell us that 

the study of any foreign language creates sympathy for 
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and a better understanding of those who speak it na- 
tively. It is my opinion that the classroom can do more 
than mere laws to eliminate prejudice and unfair dis- 
crimination; for the teacher of this foreign language re- 
veals to the student the true culture of the foreign coun- 
try, correcting his perspective, which has been distorted 
by his knowing only the laboring element of the foreign 
population. ... Now you may ask, ‘What can I do to 
assist in this better understanding of our Latin American 
friends?’ First, let me suggest that your children study 
Spanish in the junior high school, in the senior high 
school, and in college. ... If your school does not now 
offer the opportunity to your child to study the Spanish 
language, then consult the school administratiors and 
board members, and suggest that Spanish be made 
available to your children. ... Businessmen, farmers, 
and professional men in various communities over the 
State have requested that Spanish classes be organized 
for them. I am told that two such classes have just been 
organized in a little town just a few miles from here. 
Many others should follow this example. ...To have 
good neighbors, I repeat, it is necessary to understand 
them, and since it has been proved that a knowledge of 
our neighbors’ language is the surest and quickest way 
to understand them, it follows that it is to our interest to 
promote the study of Spanish. This is not a task for the 
teacher alone. On the contrary, it is a national service 
that should be rendered by all of us. Let us, then, do 
what we can to encourage the study of Spanish, which, 
after all, is mot a foreign language but the second lan- 
guage of Texas.” 

The next day, a lay member of the committee, a lady 
well acquainted with the local radio stations, took the tape 
to the station which had scheduled this program at the 
earliest hour, and then she made arrangements for it to be 
carried to each of the other stations which had agreed to use 
it. 

(The development of this radio program has been related 
in some detail because it is typical of what can be done 
profitably in hundreds of towns and cities throughout the 
country. All the incidents related are true, although names 
have been changed. Each program of this kind offers us the 
opportunity to convince an important layman of the im- 
portance of the study of FLs, and when he speaks out ear- 
nestly for our cause, other laymen listen.) 


PUBLISH A BULLETIN 


Our experience convinces us that a state organization 
cannot successfully conduct such a FL Program as out- 
lined here without a bulletin. Such a publication enables 
teachers of FLs to exchange experiences (witness this bul- 
letin), to pass on news, suggestions, and idez _; and, in gen- 
eral, it furnishes unity and encouragement to all in the 
state who are engaged in this Program. 

It pays to proceed methodically in establishing a bul- 
letin: 

1. Find an enthusiastic leader who can serve as fempo- 
rary editor. 

2. Obtain a list of the names and addresses of the teach- 
ers of FLs in the state. The state departments of education, 
textbook publishers, AAT chapters, and FL departments in 
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colleges and universities are excellent sources. In some 
states (e.g., California) these names and addresses are 
regularly published. 

3. Let the editor prepare a sample bulletin to be mailed 
to the entire list about a month before the annual conven- 
tion of the STA. This sample issue should contain: a full 
and convincing explanation of the need for this publication 
and for a state organization, a full description of the sug- 
gested state organization, a proposal that this matter be 
acted upon officially in the FL section at the coming meet- 
ing of the STA, a recapitulation of the national phase of 
this FL Program to encourage the study of FLs, an article 
by the liaison committeeman appointed to represent this 
state in working with the national MLA, state news of 
interest, brief statements by the chairmen of the various 
FL sections of the STA and by the executive secretary of 
the STA, and, finatly, an urgent appeal to every teacher of 
FLs to send to the editor at once a check for $1.00, member- 
ship dues in the proposed FL Association of ————— for 
this school year, to be used to publish the bulletin. Also in- 
vite readers to send in the names and addresses of their 
friends who did not receive a copy of this issue. 

4. Have the proposed FLA ratified at the annual con- 
vention of the STA and have a bulletin editor elected along 
with the other officers. 

5. In each succeeding issue, carry a statement on the 
growth of membership and an appeal to other readers to 
join, but continue to send the bulletin to as many teachers 
of FLS in the state as funds will permit. 

6. Up to this point, the state FLA has been largely de- 
pendent on the bulletin; now the success of the bulletin is 
largely dependent on the enterprising officers and commit- 
tees of the FLA, for there must be encouraging activities te 
report. 

7. The work of the editor will be facilitated consider- 
ably by the unfailing flow of invaluable information from 
the national MLA, information that he will certainly want 
to carry in the pages of the state bulletin. 

8. When an accurate list of teachers of FLs has been 
compiled, be sure to make several additional! copies, for the 


national MLA and the national secretaries of the AAT or- 
ganizations will welcome them and put them to good use. 

9. It may be necessary to start modestly with the 
“ditto” or the mimeograph machine, and the response of 
the teachers to your appeal for members will determine 
how soon you can progress to multigraph, offset, or letter- 
press printing. In any case, make the bulletin as attractive 
and legible as possible. An artist on the staff can enliven 
the pages considerably. 

10. Be sure to send a copy of each issue to Dr. William 
R. Parker, Executive Secretary of the MLA, 6 Washington 
Square North, New York 3, N. Y. Also,,why not exchange 
copies with the editors of all the other state bulletins? (Dr. 
Parker will be glad to send you their names and addresses.) 


FINALLY 


In conclusion, a few suggestions may bear repetition: 

1. Persuade popular and influential citizens to appear 
on your programs. 

2. It is wise for teachers of FLs to stay in the back- 
ground, letting laymen appear upon the public programs; 
otherwise, we may hear the charge that we are trying sim- 
ply to protect our selfish interests. 

3. Make every radio program an entertaining one, for 
we are competing with other programs for the listeners’ in- 
terest. 

4. In every radio program, avoid anything that smacks 
of the amateurish. Get as much professional help and ad- 
vice as you can. 

5. When naming our state organizations, let us avoid the 
word teacher so that we may invite the interested public to 
join us and work with us. A name such as The Foreign (or 
Second) Language Association of Georgia or Idaho (or 
whatever) might best serve our needs. Remember, too, 
that modern languages include English. 

6. Conduct a vigorous campaign, but keep it on the 
highest professional plane. 

7. Keep the national MLA constantly and thoroughly 
informed of the progress of your state organization. 

T. EarLe HAMILTON 
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University of Alabama, University, Alabama. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Malcolm McIntosh—Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French—from Yale University 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Victor Graham to Associate Professor 

George Samuel to Assistant Professor 
Albion College, Albion, Michigan. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Sheila I. Kragness to Assistant Pro- 

fessor of French 
Alice E. Whitcomb to Assistant Professor of 
Modern Languages 

Resignations: Vera Buck Hall—moving to De- 

land, Florida 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Return from Leave: Alice Kemp Moessner—Sec- 
ond Semester 1952-53—from tour of South 
America 

Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Seymour O. Simches—Assistant 
Professor—from Harvard University 

Leave of Absence: E. A. Johnson, Jr.—travel and 
study 

Return from Leave: Geoffrey Atkinson—from 
year in Europe 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Department 
of German. 

Leave of Absence: J. R. Beck—1952-53—finish 
work for Ph.D. at University of Chicago 

Promotions: Gerhard Mundinger to Associate 
Professor 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Deaths: Augusta Topping—November 24, 1952 

Resignations: Barbara Carlson—marriage 

Retirements: John Nicolaysen—on year exchange 
as Assistant Professor of German in place of 
Ruth Stenseth—from Elverum, Norway 

Return from Leave: Hannah Nyholm—from Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Graduate study 

Ruth Stenseth—exchange teacher of German 
in Elverum, Norway 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Department 
of French. 
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Promotions: William D. Pendell to Professor and 
Chairman of Department 
Note: Upon the retirement of Dr. H. T. Ficken in 
June, 1952, the Modern Language Depart- 
ment was divided into separate departments 
of French, German and Spanish. The other 
new heads are: Professor Lucille Mercer, 
Spanish; Associate Professor J. R. Sinnema, 
German. 
Barnard College, New York, New York. Department 
of Spanish. 

Promotions: Eugenio Florit to Associate Professor 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: August Buschmann—first 

semester—study and travel in Germany 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. Department of 
Romance Languages. 
Promotions: Charlotte P. Ludlum to Professor 
Return from Leave: George B. Daniel—from the 
Sorbonne—Fulbright scholar 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. De- 
partments of German and Romance Language. 

Appointments: Richard P. Boudreau—Assistant 

Professor—from graduate studies at Princeton 

Leave of Absence: John Mulligan—recalled to 

United States Marine Corps active reserve 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Promotions: Paul Kurt Ackermann to Assistant 

Professor 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Department of Foreign Language. 
Appointments: John V. Falconieri—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—November 1, 1952—from University 
of Michigan 
Resignations: John V. Haggard—October 1952— 
to take research position in government work 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Depart- 
ment of Modern and Classical Languages. 

Appointments: Ernest J. Wilkkins—Assistant 

Professor of Modern Languages 

Leave of Absence: Lee B. Valentine—missionary 

work in Argentina 





1The following material has been received between 
June 15 and September 15, 1953. Only those of the rank of 
Assistant Professor and above are included. 
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University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Departments of French and Spanish. 
Leave of Absence: C. V. Brooke—1952-53—study 
in Columbia University and Spain 
Promotions: R. R. Jeffels to Assistant Professor of 
French 
L. Pronger to Assistant Professor of French 
Brooklyn College, New York, New York. Depart- 
ment of German. 
Leave of Absence: Hildegarde Wichert Fife—re- 
search and writing 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Department of French. 
Appointments: René Girard—Assistant Professor 
—from Duke University 
Mario Maurin—Assistant 
U.S. Marine Corps 
Resignations: Germaine Brée—to New York 
University as Chairman of French Depart- 
ment 
Maurice Gonnaud—return to France 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Spanish. 
Appointments: Gaudalupe Mireles—Head Resi- 
dent, Spanish House—from Wayne Uni- 


Professor—from 


versity 

Leave of Absence: Beatrice E. Gonzdalez—one 
year—study at University of Salamanca, 
Spain 

Return from Leave: Jeanne M. Chew—one year— 
from study at Pennsylvania State College 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: George Schoolfeld—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—January 1, 1952—from Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Promotions: J. Alan Pfeffer to Executive Officer, 
Germanic Section—January 1, 1952 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. Humanities Division. 

Promotions: Alfred Stern to Associate Professor of 
Languages and Philosophy 

University of California, Berkeley, California. De- 
partments of French, Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 

Appointments: Bruno Migliorini—Visiting Pro- 
fessor, Spring, 1953—from University of 
Florence, Italy 

Deaths: Rudolph Altrocchi—May, 1953 

Leave of Absence: F. Alegria—Spring Semester, 
1954—research in Latin America 

E. Buceta—Fa!l Semester, 1953—research in 
Spain 

M. De Filippis—Fall Semester, 1953—to con- 
tinue research work on the Literary Riddle 
in Italy 


Jacqueline de La Harpe—research in Europe 

Alvin Eustis—research in Europe 

C,. E. Kamp—Fall Semester, 1953—research in 
Spain 

E. J. Webber—1953-54—research in Spain 

Promotions: Giovanni Cecchetti to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Warren Ramsey to Associate Professor 
Aldo Scaglione to Assistant Professor 

Retirements: Rudolph Altrocchi—24 years of serv- 
ice 

Return from Leave: M. De Filippis—Spring Se- 
mester, 1954 

J. Robert Loy—from U. S. Air Force 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
Departments of French and Germanic Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Myron I. Barker—Fall Se- 

mester, 1953—research and travel abroad 

Clinton C. Humiston—Spring Semester, 1954— 
research and travel 

Victor A. Oswald, Jr.—Guggenheim Fellowship 

Promotions: Kernan B. Whitworth, Jr. to Assist- 
ant Professor 

Retirements: Frank H. Reinsch—29 years of serv- 
ice 

Return from Leave: Wayland D. Hand 

Oreste F. Pucciani—from Paris 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Antonio Mbaid—1953-54— 
study in Spain 

Donald S. Schier—Second Semester, 1953— 
study in France 

Promotions: Donald S. Schier to Professor 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Eugene Louis Caliendo to Assistant 

Professor 
Sara Elizabeth Piel to Associate Professor 
Emanuel Sallgaller to Assistant Professor 

Retirements: William F. Kamman—36 years of 

service 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: J. Roy Prince—Professor of French 
and Head of Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages—from the University of North Caro- 
lina 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mis 
souri. Department of Foreign Language. 

Promotions: W. E. Johnson to Professor 

Retirements: Anne G. Harris—41 years of service 

Return from Leave: Elizabeth Callaway—from 
Mexico 

The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Depart- 
ment of French. 
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Resignations: Hugh M. Davidson—to Dartmouth 
College 
Merle L. Perkins—to University of California 
at Davis 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Georges Védier—study in 
France 

Return from Leave: Dillwyn F. Ratcliff—from 
Spain 

Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Charles A. Choquette to Chairman of 
the Department of Romance Languages 

Retirements: Frederick M. Jones—43 years of 
service 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Henry Hare Carter—Professor of 
Romance Languages and Head of Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages—from De Paul 
University 

Promotions: Wallace C. Boyce to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French 

Retirements: Mark Skidmore—18 years of service 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Pierre Delattre—Professor of 
French—from University of Pennsylvania 

Promotions: Rudolph-Louis Hébert to Assistant 
Professor 

Gerhard Loose to Professor 
Helen Bernice Udick to Associate Professor 
Retirements: Paul-Louis Faye—22 years of service 
Columbia University, New York, New York. De- 
partments of General and Comparative Linguistics, 
German, Romance Philology and French, and Slavic 
Languages. 

Appointments: Hans Jaeger—Visiting Professor 

(Spring Session)—from Indiana University 
Franklin C. Reeve—Assistant Professor 
Edward Williamson—Professor of Italian—from 

Johns Hopkins University 
Leave of Absence: Pierre Clamens—Spring Session 
—Research 
Jean Hytier—Spring Session—Research 
André Martinet—Spring Session, 1954—Sab- 
batical 
Karl H. Menger—1953-54—Sabbatical; to 
teach in the Freie University, Berlin 

Promotions: William E. Harkin to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Clarence A. Manning to Associate Professor 
Gojko Ruzicio to Assistant Professor 

Leon Stilman to Assistant Professor 

Carl A. Viggiani to Assistant Professor 


Uriel Weinreich to Assistant Professor 

Resignations: W. M. Frohock to Wesleyan Uni- 
versity 

Henry C. Hatfield to Harvard University 
Charles E. Passage 

Retirements: Hugh W. Puckett—38 years of serv- 
ice 

Return from Leave: Otis E. Fellows—research 

Donald M. Frame—research in France on Ful- 
bright Award 
Ernest J. Simmons—winter semester sabbatical 
leave, lecturing at Oxford and Cambridge 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Division of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Nicholas J. Karateew—Acting 
Assistant Professor 

Leave of Absence: Gordon H. Fairbanks—sab- 
batical 

Robert A. Hall, Jr.—sabbatical 

William G. Moulton—sabbatical 
Promotions: Frederick B. Agard to Professor 

Charles F. Hockett to Professor 

Resignations: C. Cleland Harris—to direct teach- 
ing for Socony-Vacuum Oil Company of 
Venezuela 

Return from Leave: Frederick B. Agard—sab- 
batical 

J. Milton Cowan—sabbatical 

Charles F. Hockett—sabbatical 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Hugh M. Davidson—Assistant 
Professor of French—from College, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Promotions: Francisco Ugarte to Professor of 
Spanish 

Retirements: Foster E. Guyer—40 years of service 
Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina. De- 
partment of .:erman. 

Appointments: Howard French—Associate Pro- 

fessor—from University of Idaho 

Retirements: G. R. Vowles—26 years of service 
De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Retirements: Antonio Rubio—22 years of service 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Ralph Carl to Assistant Professor 

Woodrow L. Most to Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: Marguerite Andrade—from 

study and travel in Spain and France 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: John C. Prevost—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Chicago 
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Promotions: Gerard J. Charest to Assistant Pro- 

fessor 
José E. Espinosa to Professor 
Lawrence P. Vito to Assistant Professor 

Resignations: J. W. Yedlicka—accepting position 

with business concern 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Department 
of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Leo O. Forkey—Associate Pro- 
fessor and Head of Department—from Uni- 
versity of Redlands 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Juan R. Castellano—sabbatical 
leave for spring semester 1954 

Promotions: Thomas H. Cordle to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Gifford Davis to Professor 

Return from Leave: Brady R. Jordan—from sab- 

batical leave in Paris, spring semester 1953 
Emory University, Emory University, Georgia. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Francisco A. Delpiano—Assistant 
Professor of Spanish—from Texas College of 
Arts and Sciences 

Resignations: George R. Keys—to accept fellow- 
ship for study in Denmark 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Victor R. B. Oelschlager—Head 
of Department—from University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Robert E. Colton—Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Classical Languages—from Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 

James Ryan—Assistant Professor of Spanish— 
(Interim)—from University of Connecticut 

Resignations: Marcos A. Morinigo—appointment 

at University of Southern California 
Fordham University, New York, New York. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Richard Chadbourne to Assistant 
Professor 

Fernand Vial to Professor 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Department of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Daniel Rudolph Crusius to Assistant 
Professor 

Return from Leave: Daniel Rudolph Crusius— 
from service in the Navy 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. Department 
of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Miss Johnnie Peterson to Assistant 

Professor of Spanish. 


Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota, 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Melva Lind—Dean of Students 
and Professor of French—from Miami Uni- 
versity 

Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. Department of 
Modern Language. 

Return from Leave: Emma M. Hill—from Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. De- 
partments of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Romance Languages and Literatures, and Slavic 
Languages and Literatures. 

Appointments: René Jasinski—from the Sorbonne 
Raimundo Lida—from University of Mexico 
Albert Bates Lord—Associate Professor 

Leave of Absence: Arnolfo Ferruolo—study in 
Italy 

Renato Poggioli—Sabbatical 1953-54—Gug- 
genheim Fellowship—Fulbright Lecture- 
ship in Rome 

Promotions: Judd Hubert to Assistant Professor 
Horace Grey Lunt, IT to Associate Professor 
James B. Wadsworth to Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Le Roy Breunig—to Barnard 
Juan Marichal—to Bryn Mawr 
W. H. McClain—to The Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity as Visiting Lecturer 
Louis Pamplume—to Vassar College 
Return from Leave: N. R. Cartier—from the 
Army 
Michael Karpovich—Fulbright Lectureship in 
London—Sabbatical leave 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Georges Auclair—Lecturer—Nov- 
elist and Editor, Editions de Minuit 

Leave of Absence: Marcel Gutwirth—Fulbright 
Fellowship to France to study in Paris. Sub- 
ject: le Comique de Moliére. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Department of 
French. 

Promotions: Henry E. Genz to Assistant Professor 

and Dean of Men 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. Depatt- 
ment of Languages. 

Promotions: Kurt Jon Fickert to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Return from Leave: F. J. Churchill—from govern- 
ment service 

University of Houston, Houston, Texas. Division of 
Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Alfred R. Neumann 

Professor—from University of Michigan 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. Department 
of German. 


Assistant 
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Promotions: John Caspari to Associate Professor 
Karl D. Darmstadter to Assistant Professor 

Retirements: John Caspari—7 years of service 

Return from Leave: Wolfgang Seiferth—Sab- 
batical leave. 

Hunter College, New York, New York. Department 
of German. 

Return from Leave: Hildegard Kolbe 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. Department 
of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: William P. Kitaj to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Anthony F. Taras to Assistant Professor 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Department 
of French. 

Appointments: Philip A. Wadsworth—Professor— 
beginning semester—from North- 
western University 

Leave of Absence: Joseph R. Smiley—study in 
France 


second 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Depart- 
ments of French and Italian and German. 

Appointments: L. A. Friedman—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Harvard University 

Leave of Absence: Hans Jaeger—Sabbatical (first 

semester)—Visiting Professor, Columbia Uni- 
versity (second semester) 
Samuel F. Will—Sabbatical leave 
Promotions: Robert Champigny to Assistant 
Professor 
Hulet H. Cook to Associate Professor 
E. O. Wooley to Professor 
Resignations: Carl V. Hansen—to University of 
Rhode Island 
Return from Leave: H. V. Velten—from Sab- 
batical leave and Fulbright appointment at 
Universities of Bergen and Oslo, Norway. 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Department of 
Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Cecil Don McVicker—Assistant 
Professor—from University of Missouri 
Resignations: Erwin Bleckley—to remain in 
France to work on degree 
State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Retirements: C. E. Cousins—35 years of service 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Georges Poulet—Professor—from 

Edinburgh University 
Leave of Absence: Anna Granville Hatcher— 
Guggenheim Fellowship. 

Promotions: James McLaren to Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Edward Williamson—to Columbia 
University 





Return from Leave: Bruce W. Wardropper—from 

Guggeinheim Fellowship in Spain 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Department of 
Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Georgianna Babb—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Murray State College, Kentucky 

Promotions: John Hipple to Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Leon Twarog—to Boston University 

Return from Leave: Charles Kirk—from Ohio 
State University 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. De- 
partment of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: D. V. Hegeman—study abroad 
under Ford Grant 

Retirements: Margaret Horsefield—33 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: A. E. Bigge—from University 
of Michigan and travel 

Edward Hernandez—from military service 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. Department 
of German. 

Leave of Absence: Anne P. Jones—Ford Fellow- 
ship 

Promotions: Anne P. Jones to Professor of French 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Language. 

Leave of Absence: Paul F. Luenow, Jr.—Graduate 
work toward Ph.D. 

Promotions: Corinne Pouteau to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Department of Ancient and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. 

Appointments: John A. Thompson—Chairman, 
Department of Ancient and Modern Foreign 
Languages—from Division of Pan American 
Relations (Director) and Professor of Spanish 
(Louisiana State University) 

Leave of Absence: A. Bruce Gaarder—to do re- 
search at the Universidad Nacional de Mexico 

Resignations: H. A. Major—to return to teaching 
and research 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine. Department of 
Modern Languages and Classics. 

Return from Leave: Wilmarth Starr—from Viet 
Nam where he has been director for one year 
of the educational section of a special tech- 
nical and economic mission sponsored by the 
federal government. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada. Department of French. 

Leave of Absence: C. Meredith Jones—research in 
France on medieval French epic—September 
1953-April 1954. 

Return from Leave: C. A. E. Jensen—from Chi- 

cago 


Manitoba, 
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University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
Department of Foreign Language. 

Deaths: Edmund E. Miller—January 27, 1953 

Promotions: A. J. Prahl to Director, University of 
Maryland European Program, Heidelberg, 
Germany 

Return from Leave: Dieter Cunz—from Univer- 
sity of Maryland European Program, Wies- 
baden and Frankfurt, Germany 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Charles W. Rosen—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—Fulbright Fellow in France 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. Department 
of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Yvonne Champigneul—Assistant 
Professor of French—from Abington Friends’ 
School (exchange teacher), Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania 

Promotions: L. B. Harrop to Associate Professor 
of Spanish 

Marie-Thérése Reverchon to Assistant Profes- 
sor of French 

Retirements: Lucie Touren Furness—35 years of 
service 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Marie L. Stock—study at 

Columbia, research in Paris 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Departments of 
Romanic Languages and German. 

Leave of Absence: Charles Bangert—study in 
Europe 

Promotions: Howard Chace to Associate Professor 

Resignations: Melva Lind—to Gustavus Adolphus 
College 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Anna R. Ceci Knabb—Gradu- 
ate work for Ph.D. in Italian and Romance 
Philology at Columbia University 

Promotions: Gloria de la Vega to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Return from Leave: Robert S. Whitehouse—6 
months as visiting professor of English at 
Universidad del Valle, Cali, Colombia 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Return from Leave: George P. Steinmetz—from 
University of Michigan 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and Germanic 
Languages and Literatures. 

Deaths: René Talamon—April 3, 1953 

Leave of Absence: Enrique Anderson-Imbert— 
Second Semester only—research 


Antoine J. Jobin—First Semester only—research 
Lawrence B. Kiddle—First Semester only—re- 


search 
Wm. G. Merhab—First Semester only—re- 
search 
Promotions: Marc Denkinger to Associate Pro- 
fessor 


Wm. G. Merhab to Associate Professor 
A. M. Pasquariello to Assistant Professor 
Herbert Penzl to Professor 
Retirements: Hayward Keniston—13 years of 
service 
Herbert A. Kenyon—48 years of service 
Retirement Furlough: José M. Albaladejo—31 
years of service 
Return from Leave: Benjamin F. Bart—from 
France 
F. Sanchez y Escribano—from Spain 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. Depart- 
ments of French and Russian. 
Promotions: Mischa H. Fayer to Professor 
M. Fernand Marty to Assistant Professor 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Departments of German and Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Eugene Falk—Lecturer—from 
Bridgeport College, Connecticut 
Leave of Absence: Guy Desgranges—study and 
research in France 
R. L. Grismer—travel and research in Spain 
Robert E. Luckey— illness 
Elizabeth Nissen—travel and research in Italy 
Promotions: Herman Ramras to Associate Profes- 
sor 
John M. Sullivan to Assistant Professor 
University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Luis Leal—Associate Professor— 
from University of Chicago 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Depart- 
ments of French and Italian and Germanic Lan- 
guages. 
Appointments: Charles E. Weber 
Resignations: Ward A. Dorrance—illness 
Wilhelm Dyck—to University of Michigan 
John Winkelman—to University of Nebraska 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. Departments of French and German. 
Appointments: Yvonne Guers—Directrice du 
Foyer 
Promotions: Joachim Maass to Lecturer with rank 
of Associate Professor 
Return from Leave: Joachim Maass from Ger- 
many 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Depart 
ments of Germanic Languages and Literatures and 
Romance Languages. 
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Appointments: John Winkelman—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Missouri 
Promotions: Hilario SAéenz to Professor 
Retirements: Joseph E. A. Alexis—43 years of 
service 
Agnes Gordon Simons—36 years of service 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
Hampshire. Department of Languages. 
Appointments: R. Alberto Casas—Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Deaths: Julio Berzunza—September 1952 
Leave of Absence: R. A. Casas—to complete doc- 
toral dissertation 
Promotions: R. A. Casas to Associate Professor 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Charles Matlack—Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Spanish—from University of New 
Mexico 


New 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Department of Modern and Classical Lan- 
guages. 

Appointments: Robert J. Smutny—Assistant 
Professor—from University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Mark J. Temmer—Assistant Professor—from 
Yale University 

Leave of Absence: Albert R. Lopes—study and re- 
search in Europe 

Promotions: Raymond R. Mac Curdy to Professor 

Return from Leave: W. F. J. DeJongh—from 
France (Second Semester, 1952-53) 

Donald A. McKenzie—from University of Cali- 

fornia (Berkeley)—Ford Foundation Grant 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York. Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: M. Annette Dobbin to Professor of 
Modern Languages 

Resignations: Carl J. Odenkirchen—to teach his- 
tory 

New York University, New York, New York. De- 
partments of Foreign Languages and Literatures, 
German, and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Germaine Brée—Professor and 
Chairman of Department of Romance Lan- 
guages—from Bryn Mawr 

Deaths: Wesley Daniel Zinnecker—September 11, 
1952 

Leave of Absence: R. A. Castagnaro—1953-54— 
travel and study 

Retirements: Frederick Ernst—28 years of service 

H. C. Olinger—37 years of service 

Louis H. W. Rabe—30 years of service 

G. C. L. Schuchard—28 years of service 
s. Oliver Towles—28 years of service 
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Return from Leave: Richard Parker—from 
Europe 

Woman’s College of University of North Carolina, 

Greensboro, North Carolina. Department of Ro- 

mance Languages. 


Promotions: Meta H. Miller to Acting Head of 


Department 
Retirements: Winfield S. Barney—34 years of 
service 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Edward P. Pinigis to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Charles F. Roedig to Assistant Professor 
Return from Leave: Robert D. Nuner—from 
study at Harvard 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. De- 
partment of German. 
Appointments: Heinrich Stammler—Lecturer— 
from University of Munich 
Leave of Absence: Harold Jantz—research 
Promotions: Richard Doney to Assistant Professor 
Return from Leave: C. R. Goedsche 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Department of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures. 
Leave of Absence: John C. Lapp—one year—Ford 
Fellowship—research in Paris for book on 
Zola 
Norman P. Sacks—Second Semester—study in 
Spain 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Department 
of German. 
Deaths: M. B. Evans—June 13, 1953 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. De- 
partment of German. 
Appointments: Garo Azarian—from University of 
Southern California 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Retirements: A. A. Arnold—40 years of service 
Return from Leave: M. H. Griflin—sabbatical 
leave in Europe 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Lawrence Poston, 
pointed as Chairman (1953-57) 
Promotions: Willis Bowen to Professor 
Daniel C4rdenas to Assistant Professor 
Erich Eichholz to Associate Professor 
Eugenia Kaufman to Associate Professor 
Stella Sanders to Associate Professor 
Return from Leave: John Alley—from graduate 
work at University of North Carolina 
University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 


Jr.—Reap- 
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Appointments: George Guenter Schmalz—Assist- 

ant Professor—from Ohio State University 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Louis E. Richter—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Linfield College 

Johann A. Hajek—Assistant Professor—from 
Vienna, Austria 

Leave of Absence: Walter C. Kraft—research in 
Vienna, Austria—exchange professor 

Retirements: Edith O. Kuney—33 years of service 

Return from Leave: Melissa Martin Dawes—from 
travel and study in South America 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Department 
of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Herbert E. Bowman—Assistant 
Professor of Slavic Languages—from Harvard 
University 

Edmundo Garcia-Gir6én—Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages—from Marquette 
University 

Deaths: Ray Preston Bowen—September 24, 1952 

Leave of Absence: Bernard Gicovate—to study at 
Columbia University as a Ford Foundation 
Fellow 

Resignations: Lew Reid Micklesen—to University 
of Washington 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Departments of Romance Languages and 
Slavic and Baltic Studies. 

Appointments: Raymond Jean—from University 
of Rennes, France 

Leave of Absence: Carlos Claveria—1953-54— 
Guggenheim Fellowship 

Otis H. Green—Spring 1954—research 

Promotions: Carlos Lynes, Jr. to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Resignations: Pierre Delattre—to University of 
Colorado 

Retirements: Vincent Krévé-Mickevicius—7 years 
of service 

Return from Leave: George O. Seiver—from 
France 

Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Claudio Guillén—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Harvard University 

Leave of Absence: Edmund L. King—research 

Richard Kuehnemund—research 

Promotions: Alfred Foulet to Professor 

Robert Hartle to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: Philip Arsenault—to University of 
Maryland 
Jacques Fontanet—to New Jersey College for 
Women 
Georges Loehr 





Retirements: Americo Castro—13 years of service 
Return from Leave: Douglas W. Alden 
Paris 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. Department 
of Modern Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Edin Brenes—1952-53—teach- 
ing in Havana 
S. Edgar Schmidt—Second Semester 1952-53— 
gathering information and materials for be- 
ginning German course and radio series 

Promotions: J. Collins Orr to Assistant Professor 

Leonard Shaewitz to Assistant Professor 

Return from Leave: Earle S. Randall—from France 

Germany, Spain, and Austria. 
David G. Speer—from France 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Department 
of German. 

Return from Leave: Hans Eichner—from London 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California. De- 
partment of French. 

Resignations: Leo O. Forkey—to 

versity 
University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Robert Brewster—Assistant Pro- 

fessor of German—from University of Illinois 

Resignations: S. T. Beasley—to Sewanee 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. Department of 
German. 

Promotions: Henry Schneider III to Professor 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. Department of 
French. 

Leave of Absence: Beatrice J. Hannah—First 





from 


Drake Uni- 


Semester 1953-54—travel and study in 
France 

Retirements: Julia D. Ingersoll—30 years of serv- 
ice 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Departments of German and Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Emilio G. Peruzzi—Lecturer— 
from University of Washington 
Leave of Absence: Gerald A. Bertin—July 1, 
1953-June 30, 1954—Waksman Foundation 
Grant for year’s research in France 
Alfred Hower—July 1, 1953-June 30, 1954—- 
travel and research 
Promotions: Gerald A. Bertin to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Resignations: Frederick Hiebel—to Wagner Col- 
lege 
Thomas La Costa—to Westfield High School, 
Westfield, New Jersey 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. Depart 
ment of German. 
Appointments: Ivar I. Ivask—Assistant Professor 
—from University of Minnesota 
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Promotions: Hildegarde I. Stielow to Associate 
Professor 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California. De- 
partment of Foreign Language. 

Promotions: Ernest M. Wolf to Associate Professor 
Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, California. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Return from Leave: Robert Beachboard—from 

military leave (U. S. Army) 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Marie Davis—to study abroad 

Promotions: Eunice W. Clark to Professor 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of Russian. 

Leave of Absence: Helen Muchnic—study 

Promotions: Catherine Pastuhova to Associate 

Professor 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, South 
Carolina. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Douglas Bub—Assistant Profes- 

sor—from Princeton University 

Promotions: René Maurice Stephan to Acting 

Head of Department of Foreign Languages 
Retirements: F. W. Bradley—47 years of service 
Return from Leave: Ruby M. Ott—from Co- 
lumbia University 
Wilbur C. Zeigler—from Cornell University 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Departments of German and Spanish. 
Appointments: Marcos A. Morinigo—Associate 
Professor—from University of Florida 

Leave of Absence: Stanley R. Townsend—Fall 
Semester 1953-54—Goethe research in Ger- 
many 

Resignations: Victor R. B. O6celschlager—to 

Florida State University 
Return from Leave: Ludwig Marcuse—from Ger- 
many, research on the “Rise of Modern 
Pessimism.” 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. De- 
partments of French and German. 
Promotions: Alvin D. Jett, Jr. to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of German 
J. Lon Tinkle to Professor 
Return from Leave: Alvin D. Jett, Jr.—from 
graduate work at University of Texas 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. Depart- 
ment of Germanic and Romanic Languages. 

Appointments: John M. J. Wolpe—Assistant Pro- 

fessor of French—from Tulane University 

Leave of Absence: Juan B. Rael—research on 

Spanish folklore 
Isabel M. Schevill—research 

Promotions: Henry Blauth to Associate Professor 

of German 
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Resignations: Christian G. Bourdery—returning 

to France 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Depart- 
ments of German and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: G. Norman Laidlaw—Professor of 
Romance Languages—from University of 
Toronto 

Promotions: Hazel J. Bullock to Professor Emeri- 
tus 

L. W. Crawford to Professor 
Elbert F. King to Professor Emeritus 
Herbert H. J. Peisel to Associate Professor 
Retirements: Hazel J. Bullock—23 years of service 
Elbert F. King—33 years of service 
Homero Seris—9 years of service 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: John H. Hammond—1953-54 
—post-doctoral research in Mexico City 

Promotions: Bita May Hall to Associate Professor 
of French and Spanish 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: A. Wallace Woolsey to Director of 
Department of Foreign Languages 

Retirements: Rebecca Switzer—26 years of service 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Department of 
Romance Languages. 

Retirements: E. R. Sims—37 years of service 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Departments of Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, and 
Slavic Studies. 

Deaths: M. A. Buchanan—May 1952 

Promotions: George Luckyj to Assistant Professor 

J. H. Parker to Associate Professor 

Leonid I. Strakhousky to Associate Professor 
Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Depart- 
ment of French. 

Leave of Absence: W. T. E. Kennett—1953-54— 
study in France on Royal Society Fellowship 

Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. Department 
of German. 

Promotions: Wm. K. Provine to Professor of Ger- 
man and Chairman of Department 

Marshall Newton to Associate Professor of Ger- 
man 
John C. Wells to Assistant Professor of German 
Union College, Schenectady, New York. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Alan Roberts—Assistant Professor 
of French and Spanish—from University of 
Vermont 

Deaths: S. Paul Jones—May 16, 1953 
Promotions: Hans Hainebach to Associate Pro- 

fessor of German and French 
Return from Leave: Charles D. Watland—from 
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graduate work at University of Minnesota 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Kathryn Wood to Professor of French 
Eva C. Wunderlich to Professor of German 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Depart- 

ment of Languages. 

Promotions: Donald K. Barton to Professor 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Retirements: Charles F. Zeek—16 years of service 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. Depart- 
ments of French, German and Russian. 

Appointments: Louis Pamplume—Lecturer—from 

Harvard University 
Leave of Absence: Henriette d’Arlin-Lubart 
Ruth Hofrichter—Faculty Fellow—study leave 
—Second Semester 1952-53 
Promotions: Henriette d’Arlin-Lubart to Assistant 
Professor 
Lydia V. Savitzkaya to Assistant Professor 
Retirements: Maria T. Miller—29 years of service 
Return from Leave: Ruth Hofrichter—from study 
leave in Switzerland 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: John H. Whittsmore—Assistant 
Professor—from Colby College 
Resignations: Sumner Willard to West Point 
Alan Roberts to Union College 
Victoria College (University of Toronto), Toronto, 
Ontario. Department of French. 

Appointments: Richard W. Jeanes—Lecturer— 

from University of Wyoming 

Leave of Absence: Laure Riése—January to Sep- 

tember—study of modern French Drama in 
Paris; study of Modern Literary Salons in 
Paris; publication of an Anthology of French- 
Canadian Verse 
Daniel de Montmollin—May to December—to 
continue research on Aristotle’s Poetics; de- 
velopment of his critical theories 
Promotions: W. H. Trethewey to Chairman of De- 


partment 

Resignations: G. N. Laidlaw to Syracuse Uni- 
versity 

Retirements: Victor de Beaumont—45 years of 
service 


Return from Leave: Laure Riése—from Paris in 
September 1953 
Daniel de Montmollin—from Paris in December 


1953 
Wagner College, Staten Island, New York. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Frederick Hiebel—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Rutgers University 





Washburn University, Topeka, Kansas. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Vernon French to Associate Professor 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Depart. 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Return from Leave: Sherman H. Eoff—from Uni- 

versity of California at Los Angeles 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. De. 
partment of Germanics. 

Leave of Absence: Carroll E. Reed—Fulbright 

Fellow—research in Germany 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. Department 
of German. 

Leave of Absence: John Ebelke—Director of 

Junior Year in Munich Program 

Promotions: John Ebelke to Associate Professor 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. De- 
partments of French, German, and Spanish. 

Appointments: Louis J. Hudon—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Wesleyan University 

Leave of Absence: Magdalene Schindelin—Second 

Semester 

Promotions: Germaine Lafeuille to Associate Pro- 

fessor 

Resignations: Frangoise Ruet Livingston—to join 

husband in Brunswick, Maine 
Lucinda Moles 
Retirements: Marianne Thalmann 
Return from Leave: Anita Oyarzdbal 
Mexico 
Justina Ruiz-de-Conde—from Spain 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Wilbur M. Frohock—Professor— 

from Columbia University 

Resignations: Louis Hudon—to Wellesley College 
Whittier College, Whittier, California. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Ernst Feise—Visiting Professor of 

German—from Johns Hopkins University 

Retirements: Esther Andrews—28 years of service 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. Depart 
ment of Spanish. 

Promotions: Dorothy Gardner to Assistant Pro- 

fessor 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vit 
ginia. Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Pierre Oustinoff—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Columbia University 

Deaths: Archie G. Ryland—June 1953 

Promotions: J. Worth Banner to Professor o 

Modern Languages and Chairman of Depart: 
ment 
Alexander Kallos to Assistant Professor 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. De 
partment of Modern Language. 
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Retirements: Lois G. Black—26 years of service 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. De- 
partments of German, Spanish and Portuguese. 

Appointments: Angel Flores—Visiting Associate 

Professor from Queens College 
Leave of Absence: Martin Joos—under auspices of 
American Council of Learned Societies, work- 
ing on textbooks for teaching English as a 
foreign language, beginning with Korean and 
Turkish texts. 
E. R. Mulvihill—travel in Spain—Ford Founda- 
tion Fellowship 
Antonio SAanchez-Barbudo 
Yale University 
Promotions: Lester W. J. Seifert to Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Werner Vordtriede to Associate Professor 
Retirements: A. E. Lyon—39 years of service 
Return from Leave: 
Europe 


Visiting Lecturer, 


Werner Vordtriede—from 
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The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. Department 
of German. 
Resignations: Arnold Weinkauf—to University of 
Michigan 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Resignations: Richard W. Jeanes—to Victoria 
College, Toronto, Canada 
Return from Leave: William H. Nelle—from Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Depart- 
ments of French, Spanish and Italian. 
Appointments: Antonio SAnchez-Barbudo—Visit- 
ing Professor—from University of Wisconsin 
Deaths: Andrew Morehouse—April 16, 1953 
Promotions: Jean Boorsch to Professor 
Yeshiva University, New York, New York. Depart- 
ment of German. 
Promotions: Ralph P. Rosenberg to Professor 
(1952) 








Audio-Visual Ards 





NEw EDITION OF LANGUAPHONE 
PHONE METHOD 


Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24 St., 
N. Y¥. 10, announces new non-breakable edi- 
tions of its sets of Spanish, French, German and 
Italian well-known method. Can be examined 
for a period of 10 days without any obligation. 
Set costs $55, less discounts to schools. Very 
encouraging results are reported. Worth while 
looking into. 


LINGUARECORDOGRAPH 


Quote from FMO, of PMLA (March 1953): 
It’s a machine designed by Arthur Campa 
(Denver) to include all the mechanical features 
practical in FL study, and 10 of them were 
especially built by the Radio Corporation of 
America (Chicago) for the University. They 
are in operation 5 days a week (9 to 4), and 
each FL student spends at least 2 hours a week 
with them. The student listens through ear- 
phones to a record (French, German, Italian, 
Russian, or Spanish) especially prepared by an 
instructor, repeats through a microphone what 
he hears (correcting mistakes if he wishes), 
plays back the wire recorder to make direct 
comparison with his teacher’s pronunciation, 
and then turns in his ‘‘wire work” for the teach- 
er’s criticism (and grade). The designer reports 
that the talk-back device improved FL nearly 
100% during the experimental period. 


FILMSTRIPS 


The New Commandment 86 frames, with 
Spanish commentary. An aid to the study of 
human rights (Radio and Film Commission of 
the Methodist Church, 150-Fifith Ave., N. Y. 
11). 

KODACHROMES 


The Standefer Co., 3796 Lakeshore Ave., 
Oakland, California, sells at 35 cents and 3 for 
$1, color slides of Guatemala and Mexico. Al- 
though National Picture Slides, 134 West 32nd 
St., N. Y. 1, specializes in scenes in the United 


States, it does have, however, for distribution 
color slides on France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, 
Mexico, and other European countries. 
Waterways of France, is a collection of 27 color 
slides, showing rivers and canals of France. 
Also the landscape they create, the history they 
evoke, their importance to economic and daily 
life. Accompanying text in French or English. 
Inquire for price: Franco-American Audio-Aids 
Distribution Center, 972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, 
well-known distributor in French realia and 
audio-visual aids. 


MAapRID, CASTILLA AND CASTILLOS 
IN KODACHROMES 


Three color films on Spain have been recently 
exhibited in various parts of the country. They 
constitute. a unit devoted to central Spain 
primarily and deserve the attention of teachers 
looking for fresh material on that country. This 
is a new series, previously mentioned in MLJ, 
produced with the cooperation of a number of 
Spanish teachers. The color photography was 
taken by Professor José A. Sobrino, now of 
Georgetown University, and formerly associ- 
ated with the Spanish Embassy in Washington. 
He made these films during a number of tours 
he has recently directed to Spain. The commen- 
tary in all three films was written and spoken 
by Prof. S. N. Trevifio of the University of 
Chicago, an expert in this field. 

Except for a few words indispensable to the 
subject matter, such as proper names and a few 
others, the vocabulary used in the narration 
has been restricted to the 2000 most common 
words and idioms of Keniston’s Standard List 
of Spanish Words and Idioms. The script 8 
available and proper exercises are being pre 
pared at present. The oral commentary spoke 
by Professor Trevifio is also available in rec 
ords, one 78 RPM record for each film, priced 
at $2.50 each, or $6.75 per the set of three 
Each film runs 10 minutes; the series of three 
sells for $270, or $100 each. Rental rate: § 
each. Titles of the films: Castillos de Espans, 
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Coraz6n de Espafia, and Madrid, and the pro- 
lucers and distributors are the well-known 
International Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Reports of the success of these films are most 
encouraging. These are the first attempts to in- 
troduce Spain culturally with a controlled 
Spanish vocabulary. Although earlier attempts, 
such as Tierra Mexicana (also distributed by 
International Film Bureau), were satisfactory, 
the technique of teaching words and phrases by 
the use of films has been improved very much 
in these three films. For a one-run film the re- 
sults are excellent. Only when the multiple- 
showing system becomes economically feasible 

in this present technique be bettered. The 
multiple-showing is when the same film is 
shown successively with different or no sound 
track, geared to various exercise schemes, such 
as text, questions, and blanks or pauses, etc. 

The vocabulary, and even the grammar en- 
volved in these films follow very closely the 
early lessons of most grammars on the market. 
The present tense is used almost throughout. 
“Madrid es la capital de Espafia” must remind 
many teachers of the famous black-board 
method popularized by the late Professor W. S. 
Hendrix. Professor Trevifio, an authority in 
Jnguistics in his own right, and the only non- 
Spanish Spanish teacher in the U. S. who can 
pass for a Castilian, speaks very distinctly and 
sowly enough for the average student to follow 
the story. 

In this audio-visual technique no miracles 
can be expected in the first showing, but if in- 
structions are followed visual-aids results are 
phenomenal. For that reason better results are 
obtained if the text is studied before the show- 
ing of the film. The practice of running the film 
without sound track, as exercise drill, while the 
teacher asks questions, sort of ‘“‘quickies,”’ has 
been found very enjoyable, practical and profit- 
able. Since the film is only 10 minutes duration, 
its short length readily allows for this type of 
exercise. The following excerpt from Madrid 
shows the simple vocabulary in introducing up- 
to-date Madrid: 

“Madrid es la capital de Espafia. Est4 situada casi en el 
‘entro del pafs. Aunque Madrid fué fundada hace unos mil 


aflos, hoy dfa es una ciudad moderna de mds de un mill6n 
de habitantes. Es un poco mds grande que Boston. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
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“Una de sus calles principales es la Gran Vfa donde hay 
muchas tiendas y cines. En los cines se presentan pelfculas 
americanas habladas en espafol.” 

Casiillos de Espana adheres to its title, showing most 
famous castles in Spain, and a few outstanding historical 
monuments. We are shown the city of Segovia and its 
Alcdzar the castillo of Pefiafiel near Valladolid, church of 
San Pablo in the same city, the castles of Simancas, Mota, 
near Medina del Campo, Bellver in Mallorca, many color- 
ful scenes of the Alhambra and the Generalife, Montserrat 
near Barcelona and ends with Burgos and its famous 
cathedral. 

Corazén de Castilla opens with scenes of Madrid, 
showing the most significant places, moves to Avila, men- 
tions Santa Teresa, then to El Escorial, la Granja, Rfo 
Tajo, Segovia and its famous aqueduct. All these scenes are 
filled with types, people in action, showing how Spanish 
people work and live. 


CANADIAN FILMS IN FRENCH 


La Poulette Grise, Color, 6 minutes. Sale: 
$50. A lullaby on film. Anna Malenfant sings 
the traditional French-Canadian song about 
the little grey hen who nests in the church, the 
little brown hen who nests in the moon, and the 
others, while animated forms appear and dis- 
appear on the screen (International Film 
Bureau). Sur le pont d’Avignon, Color, 6 min. 
Old French folksong performed by marionettes 
in pantomime, with vocal interpretations by 
the Trio Lyrique. The song describes the 
French citizenry passing over the bridge at 
Avignon. At the close of each refrain the 
marionettes join in a round dance (Interna- 
tional Film Bureau). Au parc Lafontaine, 7 
min. Sale: $20. A kaleidoscopic picture of 
Montreal’s great park, set to an original song 
which is presented here in English translation 
(International Film Bureau). 

Haiti: 

Christophe’s Castle, 15 min. B&W and Color. 
The locale of this film is Haiti, a land with 
the most violent history in all the Americas. 
In the jungles of Haiti we see miraculous 
monuments left by a powerful ruler, Henry 
Christophe. There are the remains of his elab- 
orate palace, a fortress with its cannons, a 
church, and the lime pit where he was buried. 
Note the slow pace of life in Haiti today, but 
see also the reminders of a time when the 
country was driven by Christophe, a tyrant and 
a genius. (Simmel-Meservey, 854 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Cal.) 
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TETTENBORN, P. D., Editor, Spanish Lyrics of 

the Golden Age, G. Bell & Sons, London, 1952, 

pp. viii+208. Price, 6/6d. 

Of anthologies there seems to be no end. Some are in 
verse and some are in prose. Others contain both prose and 
verse. Few, unfortunately, possess outstanding merit. To 
be a good anthologist, the compiler must also be a critic 
of more than average competence; and he must be able to 
impose rigid restraints upon himself in the selection of 
what is to be included. Shall he include what he considers 
the most representative examples of each author, or shall 
he strive to collect only the best, whether characteristic 
or not? Which writers shall he include, and which exclude, 
from any given period? In the light of the delicate problems 
posed to the anthologists, it is easy to understand why so 
few achieve anything like complete success in their com- 
pilations. 

P. D. Tettenborn, in the present collection of verse, 
has shunned successfully most of the pitfalls which beset 
the pathway of the anthologist. Spanish Lyrics of the Golden 
Age is a delightful book to read, and it should be easy to 
teach from such a text. The arrangement is kept well within 
the bounds of utility, yet the work does not appear trun- 
cated. There is a brief Preface which explains the editor’s 
purpose, followed by fifty pages of Introduction divided 
into three sections: I. “The Historical Background,” II. 
“The Background of Ideas,” and III. “The Golden Age.” 
The latter section treats with surprising adequacy, consider- 
ing its conciseness, the chief literary characteristics of each 
of the poets included. 

In the anthology section, selections are given from the 
following poets in the order listed: Garcilaso de la Vega, 
Gutierre de Cetina, Fray Luis de Leén, Fernando de 
Herrera, Gaspar Gil Polo, San Juan de la Cruz, Baltasar 
del Alc4zar, Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, Bartolomé 
Leonardo de Argensola, Luis de Géngora y Argote, Félix 
Lope de Vega y Carpio, and Francisco de Quevedo y 
Villegas. The selections from each poet are preceded by a 
thumbnail biographical sketch of the man, highlighting 
his principal known activities. 

The selections are sufficiently inclusive to contain exam- 
ples of the best known and most admired poems of the men 
considered, with enough other specimens to give a fairly 
comprehensive impression of the style and prevailing con- 
tent of each poet. The editor’s choice of material to be 
included is, in the main, admirable. 

A section of Notes follows the anthology proper, and a 
Spanish-English Vocabulary closes a book that should be 
welcomed by specialists in Spanish poetry of the Golden 
Age, as well as by the rank-and-file of Spanish teachers. 

ROBERT AVRETT 

University of Tennessee 


GARC{A-PRADA, CARLOS AND WILSON, WILLIAy 
E., Nuevas Lecturas. D. C. Heath and Con. 
pany, Boston, 1952, pp. vili+ 324. $2.60. 


The predominant aim of Professors Garcfa-Prada and 
Wilson is indicated in the title of their book, Nueu 
Lecturas: that of setting forth new material, before unedited 
or at least unadapted to classroom use. Through these nev 
materials is to be gained the aim of presenting an integrated 
Hispanic culture and common history, without any definite 
references either to Spain or to any Latin American coun. 
try. The idea is to give the student some consolidated con. 
cept of the contributions of Hispanic America to this hem: 
sphere and of the parallel growth with Anglo-America. 

In the Preface “To the Teacher,” the authors state 
briefly but adequately their goals and the means employed 
to reach them. In a second preface, “Al Estudiante,” 
included at the beginning of the reading material, they 


historically and culturally speaking, mentioning the origins, 
present extent, and a general view of idiomatic variations 
with a closing statement about the “mundo hispano en 
general.”” The authors seem almost over-anxious that the 
student not acquire any concern for the individual tenden- 
cies and characteristics of the various countries. However 
on the second year level, an integrated concept is perhaps 
all the student can, or will, grasp. 

The text itself is, as stated in the Preface, of “high! 
diversified reading material,” including folklore, anecdotes, 
mystery stories, a short play, and exerpts from much 
longer works. The material is in part original and in pat 
adapted from the works of various authors representing 
Spain and Latin America. These authors include Jua 
Carlos Moreno, Gerardo Murillo, Emilia Pardo Bazin, 
Constantino Sudrez, Domingo F. Sarmiento, Guillermo k 
Cisternas, Abraham Valdelomar, Demetrio Aguilera Malta, 
Salarrué, Justo P. Séenz, Enrique Otero D’Acosta, Lus 
Gonzdlez Obregén, Vicente Blasco Ib4fez, Armando 
Palacio Valdés, Ram6én del Valle Inclin, Benito Lync, 
Ricardo Palma, Horacio Quiroga, Gustavo A. Béquet, 
Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla. 

In conjunction with the attempt to integrate all facets 
of Hispanic culture and the study of such into one book on 
the intermediate level, there are the exercises at the en¢ 
of each story which would lend themselves primarily 
conversational practice, with questions on the preceding 
text, and to word building and study of various phases: 

Illustrating the book is Vicente Esteban, who usé 
rather vague black and white sketches, which, while pe 
haps adequate on a higher level, would scarcely do their 
duty in presenting the proper eye appeal to second ye" 
students, whose interest in Spanish is not yet cemente 

With the exception, then, of the illustrations, the boo 
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gems to accomplish its goal of presenting an inclusive pic- 
ture of Hispanic culture on a level which could be used to 
advantage in second year work. 


LovisE SAND 
University of Tennessee 


Hesse, Everett, W., Spanish Review Grammar 
(Enlarged Edition). American Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1952, pp. vii+179. $2.50. 


This Enlarged Edition differs from the original, pub- 
lished in 1942, only in the additional material consisting 
{ “Temas de Conversacién” (Appendix I, pp. 107-127). 
[shall deal principally with this new feature. 

We have all become increasingly aware of the need for 
good textbooks, in which grammar, exercises, reading and 
conversational material bear at least some discernible rela- 
tionship to one another. Mr. Hesse has taken a commenda- 
le step in the direction of filling this need by adding a 
short, carefully coordinated reading text, with “Cuestio- 
nario” included, to each of the grammar lessons in his book. 

The “Tema” for each lesson includes about one page of 
rading material, illustrating principles discussed in the 
gammar section. This is followed by a “Cuestionario” of 
ten questions, based on the reading text, to be answered 
rally by the students. The topics treated are quite varied. 
lealing with many different aspects of Mexican culture, 
This wide range of subjects will doubtless contribute 
valuable additions to the vocabulary of the students. ‘The 
“Temas,” however, are not intended to replace a reading 
text (a supplementary reading text would have to be used 
inorder to develop reading ability to the fullest extent), 
ut they do provide a review of constructions studied in 
the grammar, as well as good material for the oral approach. 

The questions for each “Tema” are quite simple, gener- 
ally requiring the student to supply a word or change a 
verb in order to answer. This holds true for all of the 
“Cuestionarios.”” It might have been better had the amount 
f original Spanish required of the student been increased 
gradually, in order to provide a fuller, and more progressive 
development in conversational ability. The teacher, how- 
ever, should be able to formulate additional questions, if 
their desirability becomes apparent. 

The grammar lessons are concise, but they are clear 
Presentations of the fundamentals. Many of the finer 
points of Spanish composition are also introduced. Explana- 
tions of grammatical terms, for the increasing number of 
students who are not familiar with the structure of any 
language, are included in the footnotes, which also treat 
‘ceptions to rules, special cases and other materia] that 
night interfere with the conciseness of the main body of 
grammatical exposition. The composition exercises take 
the form of themes of connected material rather than 
olated sentences. Each lesson with its exercises, “Tema” 
and “Cuestionario” contains enough material for three 
“ass periods. There are fifteen lessons and a preliminary 
verb review. Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabu- 
“nes are found preceding the Index. 

The book is of convenient size, sturdily bound, and 
attractively illustrated with many interesting Mexican 
Photographs. The printing, clear and with no errors noted, 
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is on good quality paper. This text should prove most 
useful. 
WALTER R. HEILMAN, JR. 
The University of North Carolina 


Dos Comedias de Azorin, edited by Francisco 
Ugarte, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston-New 
York, 1952. pp. xxi+169. Price, $2.00. 


Azorin is well known as a provocative prose stylist of the 
Generation of 98. Indeed, Azorin the essayist and novelist 
have received much attention in the classroom, and out. 
Now, Dos Comedias . . . (Comedia del arte and Old Spain) 
introduces Azorin the dramatist to the intermediate Span- 
ish student, carefully annotating numerous language func- 
tions, at the same time, preserving the artistic essence of 
the literature. 

Dos Comedias is neatly cut, well printed, and protected 
by a handsome cover. Its numerous footnotes clarify and 
enlighten various language matters, and enhance the 
student’s interest in the drama with explanatory notes 
which complement the dialogue. For example, footnote 
#55, p. 83, “‘he de ir, I have to go (more desire than obliga- 
tion; debe usted ir, you should go (moral obligation); tengo 
gue ir, I have to go (necessity).” Beside idioms, there are 
many grammatical explanations: redundant object pro- 
nouns, p. 35; use of the subjunctive, pp. 33, 64, 65, 69, 75, 
92; elliptical constructions, p. 109; neuter pronouns, p. 95; 
imperfect and conditional, p. 74, 113, etc. Other notes 
include a brief summary of Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, 
p. 4; Calder6n’s El médgico prodigtoso, p. 50; and tid-bits 
concerning Zorilla’s Don Juan Tenorio, p. 78. Theatrical 
vocabulary, such as butaca, palco, anfiteatro, gallinero, 
paraiso, entresuelo, principal, delantera, entradas, etc., are 
also explained, p. 45. In all, this footnoting provides a 
veritable gold mine of information pertaining to Hispanic 
art, language, and life. 

Both Comedia del arte and Old Spain are arbitrarily 
divided with regard to exercises. These include, A. A 
Spanish questionnaire of short sentences for oral-aural pur- 
poses. B. A list of idioms for supposedly innovation and use. 
C. A translating assignment, from English to Spanish, of 
short, coherent sentences. Every given number of pages 
from the drama are divided and studied from these per- 
spectives. An eight-page English introduction discusses 
Azorin’s literary pursuits and biographical episodes. A vo- 
cabulary index of only essential words is included. Common 
parts of speech, cognates, etc., are omitted. 

First fruits of Azorin’s dramatic harvest, both are better 
read than acted. The technique is cumbersome, the action 
slovenly, the dialogue dragging, at times, and the charac- 
ters a little awkward. Some translations seem questionable: 
“E] pueblo est4 que arde.” The townsfolk are up in arms, 
or simply, the people are excited, rather than “The (people 
of the) town is burning (with excitement).” Or, “jagua 
va!”; here comes the water!, rather than “There goes the 
water!.” The intention, rather than progress cr completion 
of the act, warns the passerby. Also, ‘mds pdrrafos echamos 
los dos,” ‘“‘we’ve had quite a bit of conversation between 
us!,”” seems uncolloquial. “We talked endlessly,” or “We 
gabbed (chatted) on and on,” seems better. 

Azorin’s stylistic license with the pliable Spanish may 
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give some students (teachers?) a nasty time: “¢Resplande- 
cen tanto como aqui en América las estrellas?,” p. 120. 

Nevertheless, despite these demerits and objections, 
those teachers who search for intermediate readings that 
combine a fresh, progressive vocabulary with a literature 
of some intrinsic merit, will probably find this text suitable 
to their needs. 

MANUEL H. GuERRA 

Colby-Swarthmore 

Summer School of Languages 

Waterville, Maine 


PALMERI, JOSEPH and MILLIGAN, E. E., French 
for Reading Knowledge. A Direct Approach. 
New York, American Book Company, 1952. 
193 pp. Appendices and Vocabulary. Price 


This book is fully and accurately described on its dust- 
cover and in the publisher’s announcements. One might 
quibble only about the use of “entirely” in the sentence: 
“This eminently practical text presents an entirely new 
approach to attaining a reading knowledge of French.” 
That makes the book seem a good deal more revolutionary 
than it is. Each of its chief features is hardly new in itself. 
Their combination, however, produces an approach which 
has not too commonly been found in the texts at our dis- 
posal. 

Whatever aim we feel we should emphasize as teachers 
of French, we cannot escape the fact that thousands of 
students have reading requirements to meet. Considering 
the circumstances under which many of us have to teach, 
we are performing a valuable service to our students if we 
actually do teach them to read. Obviously, reading a foreign 
language may not be enough of an accomplishment for 
teachers and scholars, but for thousands who would other- 
wise have no contact with foreign literature, reading can be 
an admirable aim by and of itself. 

Conditions are such that many students begin their 
study of a language in college, or even in graduate schools. 
However much we may deplore the conditions, they exist. 
They seem to many teachers to demand concentration on 
an objective which can be reached and which will be of 
genuine profit to the student. The same colleges which have 
to provide instruction for hundreds of students in ele- 
mentary and intermediate language courses are left with 
but a handful of students in their literature courses. By 
offering language courses with a reading objective, and 
then following these by a course in French literature with 
the lectures in English, a department can increase the 
number of students who will go beyond the usual one or 
two years in college. For those who see the situation as here 
presented, French for Reading Knowledge is likely to be a 
boon. 

The dust-jacket points out four outstanding features: 
a practical, basic vocabulary; a grammatical analysis which 
while extensive is limited to the essentials for reading; the 
encouragement to deductive and associative reasoning, 
with memory work reduced to a minimum; mature yet 
simple reading materials. This last feature is particularly 
welcome. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


The authors have drawn their examples and exercises as 
much as possible from literary, scientific, governmental, 
and educational sources. They quote from Pascal, La 
Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, Voltaire, Rousseau, Monte. 
squieu, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, Renan, France, Zola, Mav. 
passant, Curel, Hervieu, Berthelot, Bergson, Ribot, Binet, 
Flammarion, Duhamel, Pasteur, and Janet, among others, 
The quotations generally deal with ideas and are conse. 
quently liberalizing. The student can see immediately the 
profit to his intellect to be gained from reading this kind 
of French. For some teachers, such material is more at- 
tractive than drilling students to ask for a haircut or to 
inquire how one gets to the railway station. 

The general approach used by Palmeri and Milligan is 
so praiseworthy that one regrets having to take issue with 
them on some of the details. In a book of this kind, | 
should like to see an early warning to the student that 
words have many, many meanings, and that the first 
English translation given for a French word does not settle 
the matter once and for all. We are all familiar with the 
student who is angered and puzzled when told he must not 
translate French on by “one.” This, as we know, is the 
correct translation in only a minority of instances. I would 
not then give “one’”’ as the translation of om in my very 
first lesson, and let it go at that. 

Similarly, if the vocabulary tells a student that c/ercher 
means “to look for, to search, to seek,” he may resist the 
meaning of “get”? which it often has. If the student is 
expected to guess the meanings of the last two nouns in 
“Les hommes ont de grandes prétentions, et de petits 
projets,” two risks are run. The student often will not be 
able to guess the meaning of préfentions, “pretensions” not 
being in his own vocabulary. If he translates projets as 
“projects,” he may later refuse to say “plans” when he 
should. If you first teach expérience as “experience,” you 
make it harder for the student to learn that the meaning 





may be “experiment” or “trial.’’ If you encourage him to 
translate comédie as “comedy,” you’ll have trouble getting 
him to say “play.” 

Palmeri and Milligan were of course aware o/ all this, 
but seem to have more confidence in the student's ability 
to guess accurately than I have. I feel that students have 
to be told in advance that en effet means “in fact,” of 
“indeed,” that ainsi que may mean simply “as.” On p. 25, 
the student is asked to translate: “Il ne sent pas du tout les 
affronts.”” He has been told the meaning of all the ex 
pressions except “les affronts,” for which he finds nothing 
in the end vocabulary. What if he does not happen to know 
the English cognate? I'd feel safer as a teacher were the 
word listed and the meaning “insult” given. 

Again I feel that it is asking too much of the student if 
you introduce (p. 28) the past indefinite into his reading 
material before you have explained it. 

The explanation of the disjunctives is a bit too laconic 
for me. “The disjunctive personal pronouns (so called be 
cause they do not usually occur in conjunction with the 











verb)....” Our dullards won’t understand that, and it 
will hardly satisfy the curiosity of our bright people. 
The French imperfect has at least four meanings and 
not three as stated on p. 45. The use of “would” often 
gives the best rendition for the French imperfect. On the 
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other hand, the editors might have explained elsewhere that 
fone insists on translati: g a plain French conditional with 
the help of the word “should,” one must be clearly aware 
that no idea of moral obiigation is implied. 

In explaining the difference between savoir and con- 
yailre (p. 85), the authors write: “Je le sais, therefore, can 
only mean ‘I know it.’ (‘I know him’ would be Je le connais 
because one can only be acquainted with a person!)”’ The 
exclamation point is not mine, but I could add one of my 
own. I am acquainted with streets, towns, books, songs, 
circumstances. Furthermore, there are rare contexts in 
which Je le sais means “I know him,” just as there are 
contexts in which Je le connais means “I know it.” 

The authors inadvertently tend to encourage a very 
bad hidden assumption about French when they write: 
“C’ (also ce) is often redundant (superfluous) before the 
forms of ére.” In the example given (“Etre naturel dans les 
arts, c'est étre sincére’’), the c’ is not superfluous. The 
sentence makes no sense without it, in French. One should 
not say that a French word which does not require direct 
literal translation is superfluous; it is the English equiva- 
ent which is superfluous in the English sentence. The 
hidden assumption is that the English way of saying things 
normal and whatever varies from it is queer. 

I disagree strongly with the assertion (p. 122) that ‘‘the 
literal translation of the present subjunctive is may plus 
the meaning of the verb (gue je trouve, ‘that I may find’).” 
Consider “Je regrette que vous soyez malade.” It would be 
nonsense to say that it could be translated “I am sorry that 
you may be ill.”” Students should never be given so-called 
iteral translations which correspond to no current correct 
English. There are, of course, occasions when may can be 
wed to translate a subjunctive, but nothing can be so 
anoying as the student who insists on translating every 





subjunctive by using may. 
EpwarD HARVEY 
Kenyon College 


Exnst, FrépERIC, and Levy, Sytv1a NARINS, 
Le francais, Book 2, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1952, pp. xii+531+xi. 
Price $3.88. 


This is a second-year text to follow and complete the 
wthors’ Book 1. It begins with seven lessons of review of 
book 1. It is sound pedagogy to treat the first two years of 
igh-school work as a unit and to plan texts in pairs. The 
mit thus attains a cohesion often missed when the text and 


‘second book must beware; he is likely to enter the theater 
ithe beginning of Act III and find himself unable to fol- 
bw the plot. 

In the present series Book 1 treated only the present, 
he future, and the present subjunctive, with the present 
Perfect introduced in the last three lessons. This indubitably 
‘nplifies the verb problem for the first year, but it places 
‘the second year a burden of verb-forms when syntax and 










tioms should have more time. The conditional is acquired 
tuch more easily along with the future, and a treatment 
P the past almost inevitably requires the imperfect along 
"ith the present perfect. The modernistic psychological 
proach here followed, the rejection of the past in Book 1, 
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would seem to preclude the last-minute introduction of the 
present perfect. 

The treatment of grammar is very thorough, praise be 
unto Allah, and a student completing this text successfully 
should reach the upper decile in advanced work. Yet this 
thorough treatment of the progressivist’s béte noire appears 
in a book purporting to have a multiple purpose. Certainly, 
I for one offer no jot of criticism because the direct approach 
does not occupy ninety per cent of the text. Besides, the 
exercises have been so prepared as to facilitate a large 
measure of oral work. Frankly I’m not sure about the major 
purpose; the intense grammar treatment and the large 
French-English vocabulary, along with the reading ex- 
cerpts suggest one thing; the lesson vocabularies, the 
examples and the exercises another; the relegation of 
pronunciation and phonetics to the rear of the book might 
be a clue; but the imperfect subjunctive has been sum- 
marily executed in one paragraph on the last page. It must 
be multi-purpose. 

The Devoirs are good, unusually varied in nature, and 
extensive in scope. They indicate both experience and great 
inventiveness. Idioms are well presented with sufficient 
explanation and example, a rara avis in texts. Matching 
exercises offer unequal quantities in the two columns, to put 
the student on his mettle. In the review lessons and their 
successors, the Récapitulations, points are allotted to all 
Devoirs and the student scores himself. A good touch is 
the French number spelled out at the top of the page, a 
constant reminder of their importance. The Lectures which 
start most lessons have been devised to illustrate profusely 
the grammatical feature of the day, and these are printed 
in bold-face type. These Lectures are very well done, de- 
vised to elicit the interest of high-school students, and 
displaying a gentle sense of humor. There has been no 
fétiche of tying them tightly together, and Paul and his 
various friends flit in and out. But this arrangement does not 
detract from their interest, and certainly gave the authors 
more elbow-room. The vocabulary used in the lessons is 
very modern and practical, and much more extensive than 
in many such texts. Each lesson has a Dictée, definitely 
located. Why? In the pronunciation drills at the end of the 
book, there are some very cute tongue-twisters. The end 
Vocabulary has about four pages of French-to-English to 
one of English-to-French, a proportion caused perhaps by 
the reading selections. 

These are rather an anomaly and contrast so sharply 
with the Lectures as to make one wonder whether a signa- 
ture from another book slipped in. The four prose selec- 
tions have questions on the text on the facing page; the 
poems have translations in parallel columns, and appear in 
a regular feature called Divertissement at the end of the 
lesson, after the Devoirs Mattre Corbeau is cut in two parts, 
separated by thirty-seven pages! The early Divertissements 
contain French Words in English, not all happy choices; 
the latter ones contain a fine collection of proverbs (p. 
123, née, born does not explain the English usage). 

It is highly gratifying to learn that the subjunctive 
(present) has been used in Book 1. It is well and thoroughly 
treated in Book 2. 

The great variety of material and exercises in the book, 
an obvious effort to avoid boredom, tends to become a bit 
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confusing. There are just too many things scattered all 
over the place. This is accentuated by what is likely the 
publishers’ insistence on the insertion of batches of photo- 
graphs (good ones) which break the text (e.g. 212-213), and 
an even more incongruous intercalation of a section of a 
reading text and maps (the requisite dose of culture) on 
pp. 116-117. This sort of thing can be better handled, as 
on pp. 244-245. They might even be omitted, or placed in 
the appendix. 

The printing is excellent, the various type faces are 
effective, and the binding is attractive. Maybe even dur- 
able? There are several errata to be corrected, and a careful 
reading might well produce more (p. 18 le for de; p. 60 
audessus; p. 67 () omitted; p. 88 me for ni; facing p. 245 
coeuer; p. 317 une autre bateau; p. 476 en voulvoir ad). A 
minor printing matter perhaps is the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing é from é, mais je viellis. 

The general criticisms I have are two-fold. First is the 
matter of the flat, general statements on grammar, methods 
of deriving forms, etc., which fail to suggest to the student 
that this is not the whole story. “Jt... is translated by il 
or elle...” (p. 1): how about ce? “Nouns in -al in the 
singular change -al to -aux’’ with but one exception cited 
(p. 3); “The present subjunctive of regular verbs is built on 
a part. ...of the first person plural” (present indicative) 
(p. 34): “built on” suggests a fallacious concept of verb 
derivation, and I insist that the 3 pl. is much handier to use 
since it takes care of many more verbs (orthographical 
changing, prendre, venir, devoir, etc.); ‘all adverbs are in- 
variable” (p. 55): elle est toute jolie! ““The imperfect has 
three translations in French” (p. 74): evidently this means 
that the French imperfect has three in English, but there 
are more as the ensuing pages show. Besides, the use of the 
English simple past for the French imperfect is not clearly 
delineated; “Irregular Imperfects of -ir Verbs” include dor- 
mir, ouvrir, tenir, et al. (p. 83): but according to previously- 
stated rules (pp. 74, 84) these are not irregular; the uses of 
manquer (p. 92): this does not cover the subject (La boule 
m’a mangué! the intimation that ne pleonastic means lest 
is misleading (p. 278), and in general the pleonastic is 
ignored. For good training in reading, this feature of written 
French deserves better; “tellement, so much’’: there is no 
mention of its use as an intensifier instead of si, as in 
“tellement beau’’! ‘The verb décider may be followed by an 
infinitive with d.... to resolve” (p. 462): but there is no 
mention of the need for an object in this case, nor is it 
clarified in the following lesson to which reference is made. 

No primary text can take care of the multitudinous 
variations of grammar, and sound pedagogy may require 
glossing over certain facts pro tempore; yet due allowance 
must be made for their ultimate appearance by a judicious 
sprinkling of “usually” and “most often,” rather than using 
the flat statement, which may be simpler, but is usually 
not true. 

A few other minor matters which perturbed me are the 
discussion of y and la (p. 16); the implication that mot is 
always disconnected from the verb (p. 16); the omission of 
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devoir and vouloir from VI (p. 25); the plausibility of de 
alone in 1 and 4 of IV (p. 5), and the nice distinction to be 
drawn there; the use of three rules for the agreement of 
past participles (p. 41) when two will suffice, and the odd 
change of “if” in the first rule to “only when” in the third; 
copieux, hearty (p. 81), fine for the case at hand, but would 
one take “hearty notes’’? a most unfortunate statement on 
the formation of adverbs (pp. 56-57) where the emphasis 
falls on the unusual, and where a student might well miss 
the if clause which preserves the truth (a propos, why is 
lent, lentement listed among the exceptions?) ; the translation 
of metlais by the simple past, put, in b (p. 94): “was just 
putting” is closer; what I feel is an over-emphasis on the 
“French passive” (p. 409 ff): is there a real passive? isn’t 
the problem to persuade the student to use the active 
form (La cuisine est faite par la bonne instead of La bonne 
fait la cuisine); and the now-sanctified presentation of the 
“TI do speak,” a purported emphatic form of “‘Je parle” 
(p. 22). The use of do, does is found almost always in the 
negative or interrogative in English and is not emphatic. 
The truly emphatic “I do speak” would demand a circum- 
locution in French, for ‘‘Je parle’? cannot possibly render 
it. I find it hard to believe that “Qu’est-ce que”’ is more 
common than “Que” (p. 120); I am annoyed by “ayant 
pris sa douche et se rasant en chantant” even in a study 
of the present participle; and my insides squirm over 
“chiens chaude” (p. 410). 

My morale is vastly restored by the careful and com- 
petent treatment of vowloir and pouvoir in the present 
perfect and the clever escape on pp. 53-54 from what must 
have been a trap in Book 1. 

The second major criticism is the constant evasion of the 
reason for the apparent oddities of orthographical changing 
verbs, and adjectives with a second masculine. It is not true 
to say that “un bel enfant’ occurs because it’? makes 
pronunciation easier” (p. 8). Bel was there long before beau 
was born, and students even at this stage are entitled to 
know the facts of life and a small measure of philology. To 
say that “mene” is difficult to pronounce, hence méne 
(p. 192), is nonsense. It never was pronounced with a mute 
e. The student will want to know why; and he will under 
stand these changes much more readily if he is told (many 
times) the principles of morphology. A text as thorough as 
this one sounds precious in such reticence. 

For it is a sound text, a carefully prepared and organized 
exposition, and it has a fine lot of work for the students to 
do in the three parts of each of the 35 Chapitres and the 
seven Récapitulations. The points which I have belabored 
are proportionately rare, mere égratignures to be taken as 
such. I do, however, have a final request to make of the 
authors when they have a new edition. Please let some 
team win some time. The “match nul” is so frustrating; 
the Lions and the Tigers in the H.S. league (p. 62); the 
Cards and the Dodgers (p. 341); and even Condure and the 
cadaver! 

J. Henry OWENS 

Michigan State Normal College 








